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ACROSS THREE CONTINENTS BY AUTOMOBILE 











O the accompaniment of a mad, hooting, shouting, honk- 
ing and cheering in various languages, seven automobiles 

and twenty men have left New York for Paris on the 
Western trail. The majority of those who gathered round 
Mayor. McClellan in Times Square to witness the start Wed- 
nesday morning said the scheme was a mad, impossible one; 


among the contestants each man declares 
that the other fellow will never do it. 
Questioned individually, each team con- 
siders it has just the combination of units 
essential for a journey of 20,000 miles 
across America, through Alaska, over the 
Behring Straits, Siberia, Russia, and Eu- 
rope to Paris. 

France, America, Germany and Italy, 
the former with four, the others with one 
unit each, are the active participants in 


the round-the-world trip which every ai ipso 
PARTICIPANTS ABOARD “LORRAINE.” 


country on the globe is watching with 
more or less interest. France has four 
cars; Officially she has but three. A few months ago, soon 
after the Pekin-Paris run which the world declared a mad 
scheme, but which every contestant but one accomplished, a 
soldier-sailor stepped into the Matin office in Paris and pro- 
posed a round-the-world trip via New York and the Behring 
Straits. The man was M. Lelouvier, the hero of a thousand 
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ENTHUSIASTIC DEPARTURE OF DE DION CAR FOR HAVRE, PASSING THROUGH THE BOULEVARD DE LAS MADELEINE, PARIS. 





adventures, whose life story reads more like a page from a 
boy’s book of adventures than a narration of twentieth cen- 
tury facts; a man who had passed his life playing with death. 
Lelouvier’s suggestion was adopted, Le Matin obtained 
the collaboration of the New York Times, and the run was 
announced. But the originator of the idea had his own views 
on how such an event should be conduct- 
ed, preferred a route which he had tra- 
veled on foot and by sleigh, and refused 
to depart from it despite the advantages 
of an organization backed by two powerful 
journals. Tuesday he set out alone, un- 
supported by other than his own forces, 
but none the less resolved to work a way 
through to Paris. The official.contestants 
then are: Thomas, 60-horsepower (Amer- 
ica), Montague Roberts, M. Garchard; De 
S Dion, 30-horsepower (France), Captain H. 
H..Hansen, M. Autran, G. Bourcier St. 
Chaffray; Motobloc, 28-30-horsepower 
(France), M. Godard, M. Hue, M. Livier; Sizaire-Naudin, 
15-horsepower (France), Paul Pons, M. Berthe, M. Des- 
champs; Zust, 28-30-horsepower (Italy), Antonio Scarfoglio, 
Emilio Sartori, Henri Haaga; Protos, 40-horsepower (Ger- 
many), Lieut. Koeppen, Engineer Hans Knape, Engineer 
Ernest Mass, on special leave from the German army. 
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LELOUVIER AND THE WERNER, WORLD’S TOURING CANDIDATE. 


The general manager and organizer of the trip, the man 
on whom all the responsibility of detail work has fallen, 
is G. Bourcier St. Chaffray, the Matin delegate, who will 
travel as passenger in the De Dion car as far as Alaska. 
Captain Hans Hendrick Hansen is a Norwegian with long 
experience in Siberia and the Arctic regions. The equipment 
of the car for the ice regions has been left entirely in his 
hands, and has been worked out in a marvelously clever 
manner. “It needs grit to go on a trip like this,” said one 
observer at the starting line. “No, it doesn’t,” rejoined 
Hansen, “it needs thought; thousands of men have grit, but 
that won’t carry you through the Arctic regions. You must 
have a well-thought-out and carefully prepared scheme. Ques- 
tioned further, the Norwegian explorer said: “My plan is to 
jog along over the United States in an easy manner; I shall 
not race if every automobile in America urges me on. It 
is when we get to East Cape that the struggle will begin, and 
we shall need all our strength. For an entire month there 
will not be a moment’s rest for man or machine, for I intend 
to run continuously. A searchlight will enable us to travel 
almost as easily by night as by day, and when we come to 
the long frozen stretches we shall hoist sail and run under 
auxiliary power. I have done this for hundreds of miles in 
Siberia and know what to expect.” Captain Hansen is not 
an expert automobilist, but he has with him M. Autran, a 
Frenchman, the crack mechanic of the De Dion factory. 

Roberts, the American driver, has been too much before 
the public during the last two years to need introduction. 
Unfortunately his engagements in the East prevent him going 
through to the end, and he will probably leave the party at 
San Francisco. M. Garchard will accompany him. 

Godard, the driver of the Motobloc, is a devil-may-care 





SIZAIRE-NAUDIN AND DE DION-BOUTON, WORLD’S TRAVELERS. 
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Frenchman who made the journey from Pekin to Paris last 
year on a Spyker, a trip, he declares, quite good enough 
to prepare a man for a round-the-world jaunt. His two 
companions are both skilled mechanics. Paul Pons, a thin, 
wiry man who drove a tricar out from Pekin, says light- 
weight will carry him through. In addition to a mechanic, 
he has with him a Pathé cinematograph operator. Zust is all- 
Italian, Scarfoglio, Sartori and Haaga all experienced motor- 
ists, trained to hardship, but with no special experience in 
Arctic regions. Germany has sent a full military team for 
the Protos car, the three army officers being splendid exam- 
ples of physique, drilled to hard service and recently trained 
for automobile work. 

It is exceedingly doubtful if the United States will be 
crossed from East to West. Owing to the late start and 
the fear of arriving in Alaska during the thaw, it will prob- 
ably be necessary to ship the cars on the train at Ogden 
or Cheyenne and run them direct to Seattle, where they will 
be carried by boat to Valdez, Alaska. Though this will 
break the run, the contestants believe that it is preferable 
to lose a few miles in America rather than run the risk 
of making the journey impossible by too late arrival in 
Siberia. The real test, indeed, will not commence until Nome 





ST. CHAFFRAY, HANSEN, AND AUTRAN, OF DE DION PARTY. 


has been reached. From New York the run is to Albany, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo and Chicago. 


How the Cars Are Equipped for the Journey. 


Though each contestant believes that his own special type 
of stock chassis is the most suitable for the round-the-world 
trip—and in not one single case has a special machine been 
built—ideas are varied as to the best type of equipment for 
a journey through Arctic regions never before invaded by 
an automobile. Of the seven contestants the De Dion cer- 
tainly stands out as the one most carefully prepared and 
equipped for the task it has set out to accomplish. An ordi- 
nary 30-horsepower, four-cylinder chassis has been selected, 
and although having few external points of resemblance with 
the factory’s ordinary product, it is as a matter of fact un- 
changed in any mechanical feature. The machine used, in- 
deed, is one of those which took part in the Coupe de la 
Presse tour and race last August, one of the essential con- 
ditions of which was conformity with stock standards. 

The frame has been filled with soft wood, wrapped in felt, 
and finally covered with rubber. Axles, springs, steering 
column, and in fact every exposed metal part subject ‘to 
strains has been treated in this way, Captain Hansen declar- 
ing such protection essential to preserve the steel from the 
effects of extreme cold. The only change on the engine is 
the raising of the exhaust manifold with a view to keeping 
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the temperature under the bon- 
net a little higher than usual. 
A pan the full length of the 3 
chassis protects the underworks, © 
but makes the road clearance 
rather small for a journey over 
virgin country. Seven independ- 
ent gasoline tanks, with a total 
capacity of 154 gallons, are car- 
ried immediately above the 
frame from the driver’s seat 
rearward. All are stoutly en- 
-ased, separated by partitions, 
ind connected up separately to 
he carbureter, so that should 
me become disabled, only a 
mall amount of precious fuel 
vould be lost. Above the layer 
of tanks is what at first appears 
to be a square delivery body; 
on climbing up on the running 
board it is seen that a circular 


; | 
a 
well has been left of just suffi-» ae ine 


cient size to allow of the accom- 
modation of spare tires, the cen- 
ter being the seat for the third man. In the chests built 
round the well are spare parts, tools, clothing, a Nansen 
kitchen, sufficient food for one month, and the thousand and 
one things necessary for an Arctic exploration. 

To prevent the water freezing a special preparation has 
been supplied to all the contestants, the nature of which 
has not been made public. If all works out in practice 
as in the laboratory tests, everything will be well; if not each 
driver will have to rely upon his own ingenuity. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company is supplying to all contestants a special 
brand of lubricating oil guaranteed not to freeze under the 
most rigorous climate. De Dion, however, being an oil 
refiner, uses his own. Steel studded Michelin tires and Vinet 
dismountable rims are being used. On frozen snow or ice 
the rims will be dismounted and steel ones with sharp spikes 
will be substituted; where railroad tracks run through the 
country to be traversed, steel flange rims will be fitted, and 
the car run like a locomotive. Captain Hansen declares 
that for several hundreds of miles through the Arctic regions 
he will have a steady wind astern, and to take advantage of 
this will step a mast in front of 
the radiator and hoist a lug sail. 
Over soft snow long wooden 
runners will be attached to the 
front wheels, making the car 
practically an automobile sleigh. 

Compass, sextant, charts and 
roll maps occupy convenient po- 
sitions in front of the driver. A 
portable dynamo will be fixed 
up in such a position to be 
worked by one of the passengers 
during the journey, and being 
connected with storage batteries 
will lay up a supply of electricity 
for night traveling. It is be- 
lieved that a hand operated dy- 
namo, with suitable gearing, is 
preferable to one driven by the 
motor, for it will relieve the en- 
gine of a little work and serve 
to keep the operator warm. For 
the same reason the small but 
powerful windlass is worked by 
hand. Protection for the driv- 
ers is afforded by a stout leather 
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ZUST JUST BEFORE EMBARKING AT HAVRE ON THE “LORRAINE.” 


apron, a slight canvas wind shield with celluloid front, and a 
light folding hood covering the entire body. Enveloped in 
their Arctic sleeping bags, the men will take their rest in the 
snow—one of the most comfortable beds imaginable, declares 
the Norwegian explorer. 


How the Only American Competitor Is Fitted Out. 


Montague Roberts, America’s only representative in the 
20,000-mile trip, will have a standard 60-horsepower Thomas 
Flyer built at the Buffalo factory and fitted out under his 
supervision. Externally there are fewer departures from 
standard equipment than on any of the machines taking 
part in the tour, the car being the usual Thomas runabout 
with such necessary equipment as conditions suggest. Ordi- 
nary 36-inch wheels and tires will be used on the early part 
of the journey; later these will be changed for 40-inch wheels 
with solid tires, so designed that should the rubber wear out 
the machine can run on the steel rims. Spare tires are 
carried behind the rumble seat. Running the full length 
of the car, and each side of the vehicle, is a long wooden 
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MOTOBLOC CREW ADDING FINAL EQUIPMENT BEFORE DEPARTURE. 
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support to which the various parts of the equipment are 
attached and which will serve to work over rough road. 
Ninety gallons of gasoline are carried in the ordinary tank, 
and sixty gallons in the reserve tank. A winch is fitted to the 
front of the car and connected to the engine by coupling 
gear. Provision has been made for warming the driver by 
means of the exhaust gases, and protection will be afforded 
the men by a wind shield and a buggy hood. 

Godard, who has aptly been termed the dare-devil of the 
party, declares that he put all the official instructions on how 
to prepare for the run into a bag as soon as they were 
received and has not opened the bag yet. The enthusiastic, 
irrepressible Frenchman made the run from Pekin to Paris 
and believes that he there learned enough to know how to 
fit his Motobloc for the New York-Paris expedition. A 
standard 24-30-horsepower chassis has been taken, fitted with 
a four-seated runabout body, and furnished with a large chest 
in the rear of such dimensions and arranged in such a 
way that everything required for the trip can be found 
when wanted. The standard gasoline tank at the rear of 
the chassis is retained, but it is admitted that it is doomed 
to be sacrificed, probably before America has been left, and 
reserve tanks have been fitted with a capacity of over seventy 
gallons. Tires used are a patent cushion type with multiple 
interconnecting air chambers. Spacious boxes on the run- 
ning boards contain tools and such articles as are likely to 
be needed frequently on the run. The drivers are protected 
by a folding hood and a leather wind shield. 


A One-lunger Will Invade the Arctic Regions. 


A 20,000-mile run with no other power than that furnished 
by a tiny single-cylinder engine of four and a half inch bore 
appears the height of temerity; Paul Pons, the driver of the 
French Sizaire-Naudin declares that there is nothing extra- 
ordinary in it. When asked if his power is not too small, 
he smiles and replies in the vernacular—for though a globe 
trotter he has not learned to converse in any other than his 
own language—“Not a bit of it; if I have little power I have 
little weight; some of the other fellows have three or four 
tons to move over the country. In comparison I have noth- 
ing. I have a spare seat on the car, and if you know of any 
American who would like to make the trip, I shall be glad to 
take him along.” Pons, who is a lightweight himself, has had 
experience with lightweight machines, being the driver who 
set out from Pekin on a tricycle last year with the intention 
of reaching Paris. His gasoline supply became exhausted, 
and his tricar is still rotting on the Gobi desert. A standard 
15-horsepower machine has been selected, fitted with larger 
wheels, the frame filled with soft wood, and supplied 
with extra gasoline tanks capable of holding 33 gallons. 
As with all the French contestants using pneumatics, Mi- 
chelin tires are employed. - For cooling his engine Pons will 
try the non-freezing mixture supplied to all the contestants, 
but if this does not give absolute satisfaction will adopt pure 
kerosene, which he declares to be excellent. 

Italy has a powerful-looking representative in the Zust, 
said to house but 28-30-horsepower under its green, white 
and blue bonnet. A standard chain-driven model has been 
selected for the trip, unchanged in any mechanical feature. 
The frame has been filled with soft wood, the springs are 
wrapped with cord, but no other protection has been given 
to the chassis. Built up from the dash is a metal and canvas 
shield completely protecting the driver; as the sides are 
built round in the same way, the two men in the front seat 
operate in an almost entirely inclosed vehicle. Behind the 
two rear seats a series of metal chests have been built up, 
the lower ones containing gasoline tanks with a capacity of 
too gallons, the upper ones holding tools, equipment and 
food. There is room for three passengers on the seat be- 
hind the driver, but only one man will occupy it, the remain- 
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ing space being occupied by tires and stores. Pirelli pneu- 
matic tires, an Italian production, have been selected. 

Though an outsider,-M. Lelouvier and his Werner car have 
to be reckoned with on-the tour, any man willing to start on 
an expedition of this ‘nature alone and unaided possessing 
more than ordinary qualities of assurance and determination. 
The machine selected is a composite, consisting of a I5- 
horsepower De Dion engine and a Lacoste & Battmann 
chassis. There being no fixed gasoline stations where Le- 
louvier can replenish his supply, he is under the necessity of 
carrying an extra large quantity along with him, and in ad- 
dition must find: room for all spare tires and parts that he 
may need before reaching Paris. To meet these difficulties 
he has prepared: as many stations for himself as possible, 
his wife, at present in Siberia, personally looking after this 
part of the trip. ' Lelouvier has so often emerged safe and 
sound from positions in which he ought, according to all 
natural laws, to have met disaster, that he is looked upon as 
having a charmed. life, and may be expected to pull through 
the New York-Paris run, despite the difficulties under which 
he works. 

Sixteen days is the record time in which:the Berlin factory 
built the four-cylinder 40-horsepower Protos car. Weighing 
6,000 pounds, 196 inches in length, and 80 inches wide, it is 
one of the largest and most powerful looking vehicles on 
the run. The extra width has been given to allow the men 
to sleep on the floor of the car, and when the canvas hood 
is up it has much the appearance of an army wagon. The 
gasoline supply of 176 gallons is contained in six separate 
tanks. The car is shaft driven, has runners for the front 
wheels, steel spike rims for the rear, and uses Diamond tires 
where pneumatics are practicable. 





CHICAGO CLUBS TO FIGHT NEW WHEEL TAX. 


Cuicaco, Feb. 10.—Automobile associations in this city were 
fully prepared for the passage of the wheel tax ordinance 
which was passed by the City Council last week at the same 
time that the wide tire ordinance was put through, both being 
scheduled to go into effect on May 1 next, and the campaign 
against the former was immediately undertaken to prevent 
its being enforced, the legislative committee of the Chicago 
Motor Club, of which John McKeown is chairman, acting 
under instructions from Secretary G. G. Greenburg, taking 
steps to procure an injunction to prevent the municipal 
authorities from carrying out the provisions of the ordinance. 
The latter provides for a tax of $5 on a one-horse vehicle, and 
a tax of $12 on a two-passenger automobile, while the charge 
for a two-horse vehicle is but $10 and that of an automobile 
seating more than two persons is $20 annually. The charge 
for auto trucks and commercial cars is $30. All the auto- 
mobile organizations are united in their fight against the 
new ordinance, and in this they are backed up by the team- 
ing interests. .It is the consensus of legal opinion that the 
measure is clearly unconstitutional, this being founded in 
part upon the case of the City of Chicago vs. Collins in 175 
Ills., which ended a similar attempt to tax bicycles, and it 
will be fought on this ground. 





23 ENTRIES FOR BENNETT BALLOON RACE. 


BERLIN, Jan. 28.—Twenty-three entries have already been 
received for the aeronautical race for the James Gordon 
Bennett trophy to be started from the suburbs of Berlin next 
October. Last year the race at St. Louis only attracted nine 
entries, and the first event at Paris secured sixteen starters. 
The countries engaged in the contest are the United States, 
Germany, Belgium, England, France, Italy and Spain, each 
with three balloons, and Switzerland with two. Russian 
and Austrian aeronauts have also promised to compete. 
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A.M.C. M.A. IN SESSION RE-ELECTS BRISCOE AND REEVES 





D ETROIT, Feb. 10.—Optimism was spelled with large let- 

ters at the annual meeting of the American Motor Car 
Manufacturers’ Association, held at the Hotel Pontchartrain 
Saturday. Thirty-four of the fifty-two concerns enrolled 
were represented. And from each there came the same story, 
not for publication, necessarily; not for the purpose of over- 
awing the layman, for there was little shop talk outside of 
the meeting. 

But when the makers of motor cars settled down to dis- 
cussion of the situation and compared notes on the outlook 
there was one verdict, and that was that in spite of the lull 
caused by the recent financial flurry the coming season will 
prove a good one. This conclusion is not speculative, but 
the result of a careful canvass of the field. 

“Business never looked so good for the automobile manu- 
facturer,” said Chairman Briscoe. “This is particularly true 
of makers of medium-priced cars, whose popularity is con- 
stantly increasing. There is a practically unlimited field for 
machines of this type, and it is this trade that is a positive 
boon to the industry. The man who buys a high-priced car 
usually belongs to the class first to be affected by a tighten- 
ing of the stock market. On the other hand, it has been 
the experience of the trade that purchasers of the more 
moderate priced. machines belong to the conservative ele- 
ment, investing in a car not only for pleasure, but from the 
standpoint of utility. It is in this respect that the American 
Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, embracing as it does 
a majority of the makers of moderate priced cars, occupies 
an advantageous position. The last quarter of 1907 was 
quiet, owing to unsettled conditions in the money market, 
but everything indicates that the demand for automobiles 
this season will be fully up to the supply, with manufacturers 
enjoying one of the most prosperous seasons in the history 
of the industry.” 

General Manager Alfred Reeves, of the independents, is no 
less sanguine regarding the outlook, his optimism being 
based on statistics gathered from authentic sources, and 
which cover the situation thoroughly. 


“Possibly the most noteworthy feature is the increasing 
demand for moderate-priced cars on the part of physicians, 
contractors, salesman and others,” said Mr. Reeves. “This 
field is in its infancy, as yet, and the opportunities develop- 
ing are marvelous. Another line that is attracting attention 
is the taxicab. Wherever tried, these taxicabs have proved a 
success, and the favor with which they have been received 
has stimulated interest in their manufacture.” 

Reports from officers and the several committees were all 
of an encouraging nature. The treasurer’s report showed last 
year to have been the most profitable in the history of the 
association. Equally gratifying was the statement of the 
show committee, last year’s exhibit at the Grand Central 
Palace exceeding all previous efforts from a financial as well 
as artistic point of view, and permitting a 25 per cent. divi- 
dend to all exhibitors. Fifteen new members were added to 
the association during the year, making it the strongest nu- 
merically of any organization of its kind. 

The sum of $5,000, to be used according to their discretion 
during the coming year, was voted to the good roads com- 
mittee, consisting of Charles E. Lewis, chairman; James 
Couzens, H. B. Krenning and R. E. Olds. 

The association also voted, at the invitation of the Ameri- 
can. Automobile Association, to cooperate with that body in 
tours and races, the committee having the matter in charge 
consisting of H. O. Smith, chairman; Walter C. Marmon 
and A. C. Newby, 

Officers of the association for the ensuing year, with the 
exception of Messrs. William Lewis, Everitt and Stoddard, 
all holdovers, are as follows: 

Chairman of committee of management, Benjamin Briscoe, 
Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co.; vice-chairman, R. E. Olds, Reo 
Motor Car Co.; treasurer, H. O. Smith, Premier Motor Manu- 
facturing Co.; secretary, William Mitchell Lewis, Mitchell 
Motor Car Co.; auditor, W. H. VanDervoort, Moline Auto- 
mobile Co.; additional directors, B. F. Everitt, Wayne Auto- 
mobile Co.; Charles E. Lewis, Jackson Auto Co.; C. G. Stod- 
dard, Dayton Motor Car Co. 





GOVERNOR AND MAYOR OPEN THE DETROIT SHOW 





ETROIT, Feb. 10.—Governor Fred M. Warner and staff 
and Mayor William B. Thompson lent dignity to the 
opening of the annual Tri-State Automobile and Sportsmen’s 
show in Light Guard Armory to-night, both officials voicing 
a welcome to the State and city, and being given an enthusias- 
tic reception by a crowd which occupied every available foot 
of space in the great auditorium. 

This year’s exhibition is in a sense a three-ring show, auto- 
mobiles occupying the main floor, accessories being shown in 
the gallery, and motorcycles in the drill hall. Manager E. E. 
McMasters has labored long and arduously to make the event 


Main Floor. 


Anderson Carriage Co. 
Standard Auto Co. (Packard 


car). 

Fee-Bock Auto Co. (Elmore and 
Waverly). 

Motor Car Co. 

Wayne Auto Co. 

Reliance Motor Car Co. (com- 


Northern Motor Car Co. 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 

Aerocar Motor Co. 

Welch Motor Car Co. 

Crescent Motor Car Co. 

Fee Electric Car Co. 

Regal Auto Co. 

Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontiac. 
Rapid Motor Car Co., Pontiac. mercial cars). 

Brush Runabout Co. Jackson Automobile Co., Jack- 
Bloomstorm Mfg. Co. son. 


Gallery. 


Ane Grieb Rubber Co. ‘Chas. E. Miller; New York. 

M. Preston. Gemmer Manufacturing Co., De- 
Michigan Storage Battery Co. troit. 
Diamond Rubber Co. Pittsburg Lamp & Brass Co. 
Desmond Speedometer Co. Michelin Tire Co. 


a success, and has made good in every sense. There are 
some twenty exhibitors of motor cars, more than twice that 
numbers of models being shown, while several of the score of 
dealers have several makes on display. Accessories and motor- 
cycles likewise have a larger representation than ever before. 
Special events have been planned for each evening during 
the week, Monday being Governor’s night; Tuesday, Automo- 
bile Club night; Wednesday, Society night; Thursday, Good 
Roads night; Friday, Board of Commerce night; Saturday, 
Question Club night. The complete list of exhibitors is as 
follows: 
Wildenpin Tire a 
Morgan & Wrig N 
Continental |. — 
Jones Speedometer, New York. Perfection Non+Skid Climber Co. 
Cc. F. Splitdorf, New York. Witherbee Igniter Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. J. L. Gibney & Bro., Philadel- 
G & J Tire Co. phia, Pa. 
Hartford Rubber Works Co. Auto Igniter Co., New York. 
Heinze Coil Co., Lowell, Mass. Visor Knitting Co., Niagara 
8. 


Norris Auto Co., Saginaw. Falls. 
Hibbard Engineering Co., De- by Tire Filler Co., Boston. 


Gente Co. 
& N. J. Lubricant Co.. 
= th York. 


troit. ohn H. Thompson & Co., De- 
Fisk Rubber Co. troit. 
Drill Hall. 
Rosnowy Cycle Co. W. E. Metzger. 


Palm Engineering Co., Detroit. Light Mfg. Co., Fottstown, Pa. 
Seitz & Co., 225 Beecher avenue. Excelsior Supply Co., Chicago. 
F. Kicherer, 206 St. Aubin ave- Good Roads Exhibit. 

nue. 
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THE TYPE OF TOWN THE AUTOIST SEES IN GEORGIA. 





HAND POWER COTTON PRESS THAT SEES SERVICE. 





AN ACCIDENTAL MEETING WITH THE CHAIN GANG, 


‘MANEUVERING THE WHITE STEAMER ON: SAVANNAHLWHARF. 





“FROM ATLANTA TO THE SEA.” 


By PATHFINDER 


EORGIA has made 

so little progress 
in improving highways 
that, by no stretch of 
the imagination can 
that State be now con- 
sidered as an attractive 
section for the automo- 
bilist. This is the ver- 
dict 1 have to render 
to my fellow tourists 
after my trip from At- 
lanta to Savannah, the 
fourth and last section 
of the tour of explora- 
tion I have been mak- 
ing in my White 
Steamer. In my article 
in last week’s issue of 
THe Avtomosne, I 
entered the complaint 
that the highways in THE BIGGEST OAK IN GEORGIA. 
certain sections of the 
South are adapted only for horse-drawn vehicles, but in some 
parts of the State of Georgia, the highways are not even 
adapted for horses and wagons, their condition being un- 
suited to any type of travel. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that there are no 
good roads in Georgia. On the contrary, some of the 
counties have a fine stretch of almost perfect roads which 
have been built and are kept in repair by convict labor. 
The good-roads counties, however, are those in which the 
larger cities are located. In the majority of counties ap- 
parently no work whatever is done on the roads, for they 
are nothing more than sand trails. Sand does not make a 
good road, yet, on the other hand, it does not offer any 
particular difficulty to the tourist with a high-powered car. 
The principal reason why touring in Georgia is unattractive 
is that very few of the numerous streams are provided with 
bridges. Furthermore, as one approaches the coast, the 
country becomes more and more swampy, and it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that one must do almost as much 
traveling in water as on the dry sand. 

We reached Savannah under our own power, which is 
equivalent to saying that the water which we went through 
was in no place more than three feet deep, but it is certainly 
true that some of the streams which we forded were of this 
depth and the reason we could ford them was that we had 
enough steam in our generator to take us across, even when 
the water extinguished our burner. Also, although the water 
came up around the engine, the walls of the White engine 
are so well protected by asbestos that we did not run the 
risk of cracking a cylinder, as mighty easily have happened 
to cars whose cylinders would be directly exposed to the 
bath of cold water. It is evident, therefore, that this part 
of our tour was not of such a nature that many would care 
to follow us, particularly in the rainy months of January 
and February. 

On leaving Atlanta, we had ten miles of fine road, which 
stopped abruptly at the county line, and from that point on 
we had a country road, which, although sandy, still had an 
admixture of clay which made a fairly good surface. We had 
no difficulty in finding our way, for all that day we paral- 
leled the tracks of the Georgia Central Railroad. After we 
had traveled about thirty miles from Atlanta, the road 
consisted simply of a narrow trail between the railroad tracks 
on the one side and the cotton fields on the other. For much 
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of the distance there is a road, such as I have just described, 
on either side of the railroad, and we crossed frequently from 
one side of the tracks to the other, according to which road 
seemed the better. 

When the sand road terminated abruptly and a fine road 
began we knew that we were in the county where Macon 
is located. This part of our journey, from Atlanta to Macon, 
a distance of 103 miles, was the easiest kind of a day’s ride, 
ind I believe would be at any season of the year. There is 
not much water on this part of the route, and the sand is 
not particularly heavy. 

As soon as we reached Macon, we perceived that the rest 
of our journey to Savannah would not be so easy. There 
are two garages at Macon, and at neither of them could we 
find any one who had ever made the trip to Savannah or who 
knew of any one who had made it. I called on the chief of 
construction of the Bell Telephone Company. “Don’t fol- 
low the route our wires go,” he said. “You will never get 
there if you do.” Then I visited the offices of the Western 
Union Telegraph and the Postal Telegraph Companies, and 
each construction chief advised me not to follow his route. 
Our party held a council of war. “I cannot get any accurate 
road information,” I said. “It looks as if we would have a 
hard time whichever way we go. Therefore, I move we fol- 
low the rouft which, as far as can be judged by observing 
on the map the courses of the different rivers, passes through 
the highest part of the State. It happens that such a route 
would be almost the shortest between the two cities.” Motion 
unanimously carried, and without any more definite informa- 
tion than this, we started from Macon to Savannah. 

We headed due east, having good roads as far as the 
county line, and thereafter very poor roads. We had spent 
the entire morning in search of road information in Macon, 
and, with the numerous stops to make inquiries along the 
road, we had not proceeded further than Jeffersonville when 
darkness came on, and here we spent the night. The hotel 
proprietor told us that we should proceed to Dublin, a little 
south of due east, and we would here find a bridge across the 
Oconee river. We made Dublin easily the next morning 
and here learned that a highway, known as the “Savannah 
road” starts at that place. Thereafter our task of finding 
the road was comparatively easy. All we needed to do was 
to ask for the “Savannah road” and we could obtain definite 
directions. Our only difficulty was that we several times 
took the wrong fork and traveled several miles before we 
would meet any one from whom we could make inquiries. 

The country from Dublin to Savannah is of the same gen- 
eral character. All of it is swampy, and as one nears the 

a coast it becomes “more 
swampy.” ‘While cot- 
ton plantations are vis- 
ible from time to time, 
the greater part of this 
section is given over to 
the turpentine indus- 
try, which means that 
most of the trees are 
dead or dying, and the 
country corresponding- 
ly desolate. As one 
approaches the coast 
the sand becomes 
heavier, and, since all 
the wagons drive in 
one track, the ruts are 
so deep that if your 
wheels once slip into 
them, there is no get- 
ting out until you 

reach a little stream 
CITY HALL AT SAVANNAH. or a pond of water in 
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the roadway. We made a fairly comfortable run of 
about seventy-five miles that day and spent the night at 
Swainsboro at a hotel which, to put it politely, is probably 
suitable for the needs of its purely local trade. 

From Swainsboro it was a case of heavier sand and deeper 
and more frequent fording places to Blichton. Here we 
saw before us, in the gathering shadows of the evening, the 
dreaded Ogeechee swamp, concerning which we had been 
hearing ever since leaving Dublin the most positive predic- 
tions that we could not cross it. We had again covered 
seventy-five miles for the day and were satisfied to wait 
until morning before attempting the passage. A day’s travel 
of only seventy-five miles seems rather small unless one 
keeps in mind that, before going through the various fords, it 
is best to take time to sound them. My two companions had 
provided themselves with high rubber boots, and when we 
came to a stream or to a place where the water from a 
swamp encroached on the road, one of them would walk 
ahead and test its depth and find out if there were any soft 
places to be avoided. 

After our night’s stay at Blichton, we turned our atten- 
tion to the Ogeechee swamp, which is formed by the Ogee- 
chee river overflowing its banks. As my companions 
learned by wading ahead, there is a bridge over the deepest 
part of the stream, but in order to get to the bridge, and then 
from the bridge back to terra firma, they declared that we 
would have to go through not less than three feet of water. 

Had we been starting on the tour from Savannah and then 
encountered the swamp, I would certainly have turned back, 
but having come so far and being almost within sight of our 
destination there was nothing to do but plunge into the 
water. And we came out safely on the other side, for rea- 
sons I indicated in one of the opening paragraphs. So mo- 
mentous was the occasion of our passage of the swamp that 
we did not think about photographs until we had left it be- 
hind us, although we were “snapped” at some of the shal- 
lower fording places. 

After passing the swamp we had about twelve miles more 
of sandy road, and then we struck an eleven-mile stretch 
of boulevard which led us into Savannah. With its broad 
avenues, handsome public buildings, splendid homes and, last 
but not least, the commodious Hotel De Soto, Savannah cer- 
tainly looked good to us after almost three days spent in the 
turpentine country. We were promptly taken in charge by 
the enthusiastic local committeé, which has the stock-car 
race in charge, and we were piloted over the sixteen-mile 
course, which is certainly well adapted for speeding. What 
impressed us the most, however, as regards the preparations 
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for the race, was the hearty co-operation which the State, 
city and county officials are lending to make the race a suc- 
cess. I could not help but express the hope that the problem 
of improving the roads in the interior counties of the State 
might, in the very near future, be attacked with the same 
enthusiasm and official assistance. 

And now a few words in summary of our trip, an outline 
of which has been placed before the readers of THe Automo- 
BILE in four successive issues. Between New York and Savan- 
nah we covered a total of 2,044 miles; deducting side runs 
made to places of interest, etc., the distance between the two 
cities by the route which we followed is 1,830 miles. Our 
total elapsed time from New York to Savannah was three 
weeks and five days. Not all of this time was spent on the 
road, as we laid off one day in seven, and, moreover, took 
abundant time to see all places of interest on or near our 
route. As is evidenced by our uninterrupted progress, we 
had no trouble with the car. The total replacements com- 
prised one front spring, in which a leaf was broken on the 
wretched roads leading to the Mammoth Cave. Before we 
could secure another spring we had traveled almost 400 
miles, and I believe that, had we so desired, we could have 
finished the trip without even this one replacement. Aside 
from this matter of the spring, the only attention we gave 
to the car was to lubricate very thoroughly, to take up occa- 
sionally on our brakes and to tighten the stuffing boxes at 
intervals. The matter of tire repairs has been almost a neg- 
ligible factor with us, partly owing to the fact that the 
White has tires of unusually large size and is, moreover, 
easy on tires, and partly because the Diamond tires on our 
machine showed themselves to be of good construction. 
One rear tire we did not touch; on the other we changed a 
casing. In one front tire we had a nail puncture, and on the 
other we renewed two inner tubes. I should also add that 
our Jones speedometer registered every turn of the wheel. 

To review briefly the road conditions: From New York to 
Hagerstown is mostly over macadam; between Hagerstown 
and Cumberland the road is rough and neglected; from 
Cumberland to Springfield, Ohio, over the National high- 
way, the objectionable features are the water-brakes; from 
Springfield to Cincinnati the roads are good; in Kentucky 
there are many miles of fine macadam, many miles of narrow 
twisting, well-surfaced roads, and some very bad stretches; 
in crossing Tennessee we found toll-roads most of the way; 
in Alabama there are many miles of pikes and many miles 
of mud; Georgia, the tenth and last State through which 
we passed, has only isolated communities where the good- 
roads idea has penetrated. 





HEARING ON THE A. A. A, FEDERAL BILL. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 10.—A hearing on the Cocks bill 
providing for Federal registration of automobiles will be 
granted automobilists by the subcommittee of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee having the bill in charge, probably Feb- 
, Tuary 27. A conference regarding the proposed legislation 
was held last week by Charles T. Terry, chairman of the 
Legislative Board of the A. A. A., and the real author of the 
Cocks measure; Secretary F. H. Elliott, of the same organiza- 
tion; Representative Cocks, who introduced the bill; Presi- 
dent Yellott, of the Maryland Atttomobile Club; and Presi- 
dent Caverly and Secretary Mark, of the Automobile Club of 
Washington. These men went over the situation very care- 
fully, and among other things it was decided to induce as 
many club presidents as possible to be present at the hearing. 

The sub-committee which has the Cocks bill in charge is 
composed of Representative Tirrell, chairman, and Represen- 
tatives Caulfield and Brantly. Chairman Tirreli is an auto- 
mobilist, and is believed to favor the proposed law. 


APPELLATE DIVISION SUSTAINS A. L. A. M. 


In the action entitled Rowland vs. Clifton, familiarly known 
as the Searchmont suit, in which the trustees in bankruptcy 
of the defunct Searchmont Company attempted to enforce a 
division of the profits and assets of the Licensed Association 
on the ground that it was a partnership, the decision of 
Justice O’Gorman, dismissing the suit, which was rendered 
last spring, has just been unanimously affirmed by the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court. It was contended 
by the defense that the license of the Searchmont Company 
was forfeited when the latter went into bankruptcy, in 
accordance with the mutual agreement of the members when 
the association was formed, and Justice O’Gorman found that 
the provisions of the license in regard to its cancellation 
had been fully carried out, so that there was no ground for 
action. It was in 1904 that the Searchmont Automobile 
Company went into bankruptcy. In the earliest automobile 
contests, the Searchmont car made a very favorable showing, 
and a substantial future was predicted for the company. 
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ANOTHER MATERIALIZATION OF THE IDEAL AUTO 


By A. E. OSBORN, 


AVING been much interested in C. H. Godley’s speci- 
fications of his “perfect” touring car, I thought that 
others might also be interested in such descriptions and 
would like to see something further in this line, so have 
prepared the accompanying description and drawing show- 
ing my idea of how such a vehicle should be made. It 
should be understood that the vehicle I am about to 
describe is only my preferred design for an automobile 
corresponding to Mr. Godley’s and intended for the same 
character of service and not my idea of what is going to 
be the most popular and important form as this undoubtedly 
will be a vehicle selling below $350. It is, in fact, a high 
class five-passenger car capable of meeting all ordinary re- 
quirements, although not, according to present standards, a 
high-priced one, as owing to its general design and to the 
simplification of many of its details (only a few of which 
can be mentioned within the limits of this article), it could 
be made in a first class manner and, I believe, profitably 
sold at from $800 to $1,200. This 
vehicle woyd preferably be fitted 
with an engine of from 12 to 20 
horsepower, as a larger engine is 
only a useless extravagance ninety- 
nine per cent. of the time, and even 
in the remaining one per cent. of 
little service, as it only permits a 
higher speed (than is safe some- 
times), and this is a matter that will 
be considered of little importance 
compared with maintenance, cost, 
fuel consumption, etc., in the future. 
Moreover, for reasons hereinafter 
explained, the power that the en- 
gine develops is, in this vehicle, 
transmitted in a more. efficient 
way and applied in a more ef- 
fective manner than has hitherto 
been the case, so that an engine of the power specified 
would give results more than equaling the results that 
could be obtained in other vehicles with from ten to twenty 
per cent. more power. I prefer that the engine have two 
offset cylinders, although it is realized that many prefer 
to sacrifice the simplicity, low cost and economy of the two- 
cylinder engine in order to gain a more even motion and 
I would provide for this preference by having. my vehicle 
arranged so that a four-cylinder engine could be readily 
fitted and supplied at an extra price. The engine would be 
set with its shaft across the vehicle and would be air-cooled, 
as it is unmechanical and absurd to carry the water plumb- 
ing at present in fashion when better results can be gotten 
by the simpler, lighter and more direct air-cooling, if the 
air-cooling system is correctly designed. As I have some 
ideas in regard to two-cycle, air-cooled engines which I 
believe will make it superior to any other form, I naturally 
prefer its use on this vehicle and believe an engine of this 
type will supersede the ordinary four-cycle engine. How- 
ever, even if a four-cycle engine was specified, it would not 
be of the present popular forms, but would have two 4 1-2- 
inch by 4 I-2-inch cylinders set at 45 degrees, a single-throw 
crankshaft, splash lubrication, detachable cylinder heads 
with valves in them, automatic intake valves, and special 
exhaust valve arrangements. The ignition should be by dry 
batteries, a single non-vibrator coil, with distributor and a 
special quick-acting contact timer, although provision should 
be made for fitting a magneto as an extra. The mixture 


should be supplied by a carbureter, which should be auto- 
matic, without moving parts, be protected by screened in- 
lets for gasoline and air, be arranged so that it can have its 
interior parts readily examined and be quickly detached 
from the vehicle, if necessary. It should have, as suggested 
by Mr. Godley, a special form of throttle valve whereby 
pure air can be admitted to the engine when desired, and I 
would prefer that this valve open the air port after it has 
cut off the mixture. The adjustments should comprise one 
thumb screw to regulate the mixture and one thumb screw 
to regulate the height of the fuel in the float chamber unless, 
as might sometimes be preferable, a pump feed to the car- 
bureter were used when this latter adjustment could be 
eliminated.. The muffler should be very simple, consisting 
mainly of a long piece of tubing with a special outlet. This 
completes the description of the important parts of the 
power plant of my perfect touring car, but it should be 
understood that in this description I have limited myself 



































LINES AND PLACING OF THE POWER-PLANT OF THE PROPOSED IDEAL AUTO. 


to constructions which will not necessitate any experimental 
work, and that, for this reason, no mention of the possible 
use of direct pump feed, hot surface or high-compression 
ignition and increased charge expansion (as suggested by an- 
other contributor to THe AuTomosiLe, Mr. Lougheed) has 
been made, as these features have not as yet come into 
successful use on motor vehicles, though they may be used 
in the future ideal car. 

We now come to a consideration of the most novel part 
of this vehicle, which is the method of transmitting the power 
from the engine to the wheels. The first of these trans- 
mitting elements is the change-speed gear. This is a two- 
speed and reverse planetary with large cone clutch and of 
a patented form having not more than three gears and re- 
quiring only one brake band for its operation, thus doing 
away with one brake band and one band adjustment and 
set of band-tightening parts. It should not have any sepa- 
rate reverse gearing or idle revolving drums or gears, as 
these parts are the principal source of noise and loss of 
power in the ordinary planetary system. In fact, it is per- 
fectly possible to obtain double the efficiency of the usual 
planetary gear and incidentally reduce its already low cost 
about one-half, and it is certain that when this fact is 
appreciated the planetary gear will supersede the present 
fashionable sliding gear. This gear should be connected 
to the differential by either a direct chain or by spur gears, 
so that the power loss, number of parts and weight would 
be reduced to an extent hitherto impossible when the power 
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is transmitted all along the vehicle and around corners. 
The reason why this very direct driving system is possible 
lies principally in the fact that, as has no doubt already 
been surmised from the drawing, my perfect car would be 
front driven and the entire driving mechanism would be in 
front of the dash. The connection between the differential 
and wheels is by a special system, for which a patent has 
been applied for and in which the universal joints necessary 
to allow for steering are subject to a very small amount of 
pressure. It is also designed so as to permit of wheel 
bearings of the usual size (they can be plain if desired) and 
to permit of pivoting the wheels in the center line of their 
tread, thus reducing the strains on the steering gear and 
its tendency to develop play, and making steering easier. 
My ideal in brakes would be to have only one actuating 
pedal and arrange it to simultaneously operate shoes acting 
on all four wheels, so that the braking strains would be 
one-half that now acting on each rear wheel. Thus, not only 
could the car be stopped in a shorter distance and the 
expensive wear which arises through slipping the rear tires 
on the ground very greatly reduced, but skidding due to 
the application of the brakes to the rear wheels only is 
prevented. While on the subject of skidding I would say 
that this is, without question, to a great extent preventable 
by front driving, as the tendency which is always present 
in rear driven vehicles for the rear wheels to get in front is 
entirely absent. Moreover, as has been found in the case of 
a small “home made” front driven runabout that I have 
built, this type of vehicle will hold to its course better when 
crossing car tracks, etc., than if rear driven, and will not, 
in case of loss of traction from slippery roads, show any 
side slipping tendency. Another advantage of front driving 
is in the fact that the rear springs can be very flexible and 
are not interfered with by the power transmitting elements, 
and consequently solid rubber or even (for commercial work) 
stecl tires can be used on the rear wheels. In fact, a vehicle 
of this type would permit the successful use of solid tires 
on all wheels, provided a slight sacrifice of speed was made. 
Still another advantage, and a most important one, lies in 
the fact that the complete power plant and steering gear 
with front wheels can be arranged so that it can be quickly 
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detached from the rest of the vehicle as a unit and thus not 
only would economy be gained in manufacturing, but one 
power plant could be used for different kinds of vehicles 
(such as the touring car, shown in the drawing, a light 
delivery wagon or a taxicab)—the changing of the front 
part to a new kind of rear equipment taking much less 
time than is required in hitching a horse. Moreover, the 
detachability of the power plant would permit of its ready 
examination and of carrying one reserve plant only for use 
in emergencies instead of a complete reserve vehicle, where 
a number of vehicles have to be kept in service. 

The control of the vehicle is preferably by a rotary grip 
on the steering wheel or lever regulating both spark and 
throttle in a special manner and by a pedal giving the high 
speed, an interconnected pedal giving the low speed and 
reverse, and a pedal controliing the brakes and also, unless 
the high or low speeds are held in action by their pedals, 
operating to automatically release the engine. 

It should be understood that in the accompanying draw- 
ing no attempt has been made to illustrate the exact body 
design or the arrangement of trimmings or attachments that 
would be used. The hood shown is very short, in order to 
give plenty of body room and bring the passengers between 
the wheels, thus making easier riding. 

It is fully realized that the vehicle just described contains 
many novel features and that it is, no doubt, very presump- 
tuous to believe that at least some of them will be in the 
future car in view of the fact that several prominent auto- 
mobile engineers and manufacturers have given it as their 
opinion “that finality of design has been reached;” “that the 
automobile of ten years hence will be substantially as it is 
to-day;” “that only detail changes are possible,” etc., etc. 

In closing I would say that I would like to have any of 
your readers criticise the above specifications, as I think 
such discussion brings about a better understanding of the 
merits of any new designs that may be suggested and has- 
tens the time when those who can assist in the development 
of the perfect car realize that perfection has not yet been 
attained and that there is some prospect of something differ- 
ing from the present standards eventually coming into 
extensive use. 





HOW INDIANA’S AUTOS ARE DIVIDED. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 11.—The 5,000 mark in automobile 
registration was reached in Indiana the middle of last month. 
While there are in reality 5,143 motor registrations, 143 of 
these were for motorcycles, of which 43 are owned in the 
city of Indianapolis. 

A comparative list which has just been prepared from the 
registrations in the Secretary of State’s office discloses the 
fact that the seven makes having the most automobiles in 
use in Indiana are all manufactured outside of the State. 
This appears to be dve to the fact that the average Indiana 
Owner wants a low-power and medium-priced runabout, of 
which few are made in Indiana. Among the high-priced 
touring cars and runabouts Indiana manufacturers rank well. 
Registration figures show that there are 866 automobiles and 
43 motorcycles in use in Indianapolis, Indiana manufacturers 
having the largest number. The twenty manufacturers iead- 
ing in the number of automobiles in use in the State, as taken 
from the registers, are as follows: 
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GLIDE MAKERS SEEKING EXPORT TRADE. 


J. B. Bartholomew, president of the Bartholomew Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill., makers of the Glide cars, left on January 
20 last for an extended tour through Mexico, during the 
course of which he will visit all the leading cities of the 
Spanish republic and will place several agencies. Attrac- 
tively illustrated leaflets and catalogues with full specifica- 
tions in Spanish have been prepared and a thorough can- 
vass will be made in this branch of the foreign trade. This 
trip is in line with the well-known policy of the Bartholomew 
Company where export business is concerned, Mr. Bartholo- 
mew having made an extended trip through Brazil and Ar- 
gentina in the early part of 1906. On the present trip he 
will remain in Mexico until about the first part of March. 





WHERE AUTOS ARE SCARCE. 


Sonora, Cal., has “hopes” of some day becoming an auto- 
mobile center. A query as to the prospects brought the 
following original response from the editor of the town’s 
leading daily: “Most of the transportation here is per 
14-mule team, driven by jerk line, or by Jerusalem jackass. 
Our subscribers who use automobiles are so limited in num- 
ber that a census of the same would not leave more than a 
trace on the government blank. We are sorry, and hope 
some day matters will be different, and that, when our gold 
deposits are opened up more extensively, every one will 
have his own smoke wagon.”—Ex. 
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PLEASURES OF ROAD TESTING TOLD BY TESTER 


By ARTHUR H. DENISON. 


HE average autoist, in his delight at the new car, thinks 
little of what its mechanism underwent during its try- 
ing-out proceedings. In the glory of new upholstery, the 
brass work shining like gold, and the varnish glistening 
without mark or scratch, it presents an appearance totally 
different to that when its motor first opened its valves and 
the music of its exhaust was a song of its power and speed. 
There was a little paint on the frame, plenty of oil on the 
rest of the machinery. The tires had seen service on perhaps 
a dozen cars, and as for brass and mudguards, we cared little 
unless the exigencies of business demanded work night and 
day. Then we hunted searchlights with clean reflectors; 
mudguards were only a nuisance. If it was muddy, we 
didn’t care. The friend who wanted a ride usually got it, 
and usually more than his fair share of mud and water. 

I think one of the prettiest sights is to watch one of 
the front wheels from the seat, rolling onward, never halting 
or stopping except at the will of its guiding spirit. The 
chassis, its springs designed to carry from twelve to fifteen 
hundred poynds in tonneau, 
baggage and _ passengers, 
takes no notice of the small 
ineaualities of the road, but 
will plunge in an alarming 
manner at the larger ones, 
such as water-breaks and 
Taised crossings, when taken 
at speed. The weight of the 
testing body, a hundred and 
fifty pounds or so, the tester 
and his kit as ballast, seated 
over the center of mass on 
the car, has very little effect 
in making things ride easy. 

The chassis before being 
turned over to the road 
tester has been run under 
its own power for about twelve hours, the power 
being delivered through the driving wheels to a pulley 
of the same diameter. From its shaft a belt ran to 
a larger fan, which utilized the power in forcing cool air 
through the radiator, sufficient to keep the engines cool. 
This running generally left the motors pretty free, but the 
effects of vibration were just commencing to be noticed. 
The front tires were then put on, brakes adjusted, and the 
tanks for the water, oil and gasoline supplies looked after. 
The testing body consisted of the front seats of an old 
touring body, fastened on to a suitable framework, giving 
a runabout effect, with plenty of storage room, and was 
held in place by four bolts and clamps, a firm yet quickly 
removable fastening. 

We then took the car out for about an hour’s run, staying 
close to the factory; and, easing the car as much as possible, 
then returned and looked things over carefully. The bounc- 
ing and jarring of the road soon brought out minor troubles. 
The clutch spring needed more tension, the carbureter needed 
adjusting, occasionally a little dirt getting in the spray noz- 
zle, and it was “then dismount it and locate the obstruc- 
tion.” The muffler cut out wouldn’t stay open, steering gear 
and driving chains were loose. There are very many little 
details that require attention after the car has had a little 
bouncing over rough roads, giving the frame a chance to 
work a little. 

One of the worst, and possibly meanest forms of trouble, 
was a nut holding the magneto timing gear in place. This 
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was drawn up on a taper, and, as often was the case, the 
nut was not quite tight enough and allowed the gear to 
slip, throwing the magneto out of time. The lubrication, all 
pumps wide open, kept the engines smoking, and if the oil | 
was in the least degree too heavy—the motor requiring the 
lightest oil obtainable—it would be impossible to start the 
motor when cold without taking the anvils out and removing 
a carbon deposit resembling black enamel. 

After looking things over we usually gave the car a run 
of from 25 to 40 miles. Road troubles were very few, being 
chiefly confined to resetting the ignition. My tool kit was 
the usual roll carried by thousands of motorists, and spare 
parts and springs for the ignition system, a few special 
wrenches, and spare tires and tools in the back of the testing 
body. Each car was kept on the road for about 200 miles, 
then given a final test up a steep hill by the head tester 
before being turned in. We made out a report on a printed 
form that called for information on every part of the car 
that could give trouble and exactly how it acted under test. 

The performance of the 
cars on the road test varied 
considerably, some giving lit- 
tle trouble, others on our 
hands for over a week. I re- 
call one car coming off the 
block test marked perfect, 
and I took hold of it one 
evening. When ready to 
start it I found a cylinder 
full of water. This I emp- 
tied, started the motor, and 
drove the car that evening to 
see if there was much else to 
be done in it. The leakage 
of water was so small that it 
would not affect the opera- 
tion of the car. This trouble 
was remedied next morning. By that evening it had 
developed a bad case of noisy gears, due to the 
bevel gears used in timing the camshaft at the cylin- 
der head not meshing at their pitch line. This necessitated 
dismounting the radiator and a half day’s work to make 
things right. After that the clutch gave trouble, not re- 
leasing properly, and was taken out a couple of times before 
the trouble was located. Between these troubles, then bear- 
ings, and other details, that car was on my hands for a week 
and a half. The next one went through with no trouble. 

When passed by the head tester, the tires and testing 
body removed, the chassis was washed and then turned over 
to the head inspector’s staff. With the tester’s report as a 
guide, they went over the car thoroughly, trying every nut 
and bolt, throwing the springs (which had shifted slightly) 
forward into place to receive the weight of the tonneau, and 
giving particular attention to steering connections. The 
rear wheels were raised on jacks, and the motor run under 
its own power to observe the action of the clutch, gear con- 
trol and gears. Then the crankcase and clutch were cleaned 
and lubricated, the gear and differential cases also cleaned, 
inspected carefully and filled with grease. The chains re- 
ceived attention, brakes looked after and adjusted, after 
which the gear case and hood were wired and sealed closed, 
and the control lever wired to its quadrant, and the car 
was ready for the body builders. 

I have seen around a car a group consisting of the me- 
chanical and testing staffs and the head inspector about 
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equally divided in their opinions as to whether or not there 
was a “knock” in the motor. The controversy ending by 
orders being given to take the crankcase and bearings down 
and examine them. Nothing was too small to pass if there 
was the slightest reason to doubt its being right. Cars 
never reached the stage of road testing lacking some little 
part essential to their satisfactory performance. 

There is a pleasure in testing that the owner never experi- 
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ences. The motor not hampered by the weight of tonneau 
and passengers, or air pressure on mudguards, has a great 
deal more snap and speed. To tune a car to its highest 
efficiency, to remember that upon the performance of that 
car may depend many sales, calls for a high degree of 
skill and intelligence on the part of the tester. A con- 
scientious and ambitious student and tester of to-day should 
develop into a high-class designer in the next generation. 





FIGURES REVEALING AUTO’S GROWTH IN ALL COUNTRIES 





DECREASE of over one million dollars in American 
imports of automobiles is the most conspicuous feature 
of the world’s statistics for the last financial year. To be 
exact, the United States took 102 less automobiles from 
abroad during the past twelve months than were bought ‘n 
the year 1906, the reduction in value being $1,358,880. Total 
imports from all countries for the past three years is as 
follows: 


Year. Cars. Value. Parts. 
BONO s 6 6:0:06020000000000068 496 $1,866,402 $136,057 
Pet 6accntennesesedeeaae 1,295 4,416,048 494,160 
Peet htnsteessebetousdus 1,093 3,157,168 650,403 


France still remains at the head in number and value of 
cars sent to America, the total for 1907 being 835; Great 
Britain and Italy each have 91; Germany sent 53, and other 
countries together furnished 23. 

Although America cut down her imports of foreign auto- 
mobiles to a considerable extent, France managed to increase 
her exports by eight million francs, the total for 1907 being 
$28,072,800, the largest amount ever recorded. England 
stands first in importance in French export trade, with a 
value of over $10,000,000 for the past year, and is followed 
by Belgium, Germany and the United States. Argentina, 
Brazil and Algeria remain near the million dollar mark, all 
other countries being responsible for but small purchases. 
French imports show a decrease of one and a half million 
francs on the year. Italy heads the list, followed by Ger- 
many and Belgium. 


What America Sells to John Bull. 


Lonpon, Feb. 1.—Great Britain imported 542 American 
automobiles at a value of $1,775 each during the year 1906, 
according to returns issued by the Board of Trade. For 
the year 1905 the number was 559 cars and the value $1,185 
each. In 1904 the number was 568, at an average value of 
$1,090. Although for the three years for which returns 
are available there has been a slight progressive decrease 
in the number of American automobiles imported into Eng- 
land, their average value has steadily increased to such an 
extent that the total for each year is always higher than 
the total for the previous twelve months. In 1904 the total 
value was $619,120; for 1905 it had risen to $662,415; and for 
1906 the total was $962,050. The proportion of the number of 
American automobiles to the total imported was 10.56 per 
cent., 9.05 per cent., and 9.4 per cent. for the respéctive years, 
the value being 5.94 per cent., 5.43 per cent., and 9.95 per 
cent. of the total value of the automobiles imported. The 
value of the parts imported from America was relatively 
small, being 3.44 per cent., 1.44 per cent., and .88 per cent. 
for each of the three years. As motor cycles were included 
in the years prior to 1904, and all vehicles prior to 1902, it is 
not possible to give figures for years before 1904. 

Another phase of the automobile invasion into British life 
is the greatly enhanced value of horseflesh. Farmers have 
taken fright and stopped breeding, and, in addition, the South 
African war has depleted the stock with the result that there 
are now 12,312 fewer horses in the United Kingdom than was 
the case twelve months ago. The most convincing proof of 
the rapid decline of horse-breeding is shown by the fact that 


the great proportion of the British decrease is in young 
unbroken horses. Figures published by the Board of Agri- 
culture show that there has been a decrease during the past 
year of 10,451, or 7.6 per cent. As regards Great Britain the 
number of such young horses is the lowest reached since 
1900, while taking England alone the number is the lowest 
reached since records were begun to be kept in 1896. In many 
quarters the question of military supply is looked upon as 
serious. 


Reign of the Horse Ending in Paris. 


Paris, Feb. 1.—Foreign visitors to Paris will soon have 
no reason to pity the lot of the cab horse, and habitués 
of cheap restaurants will have to forego their luscious horse- 
steaks, if official figures count for anything. Every vehicle 
and every animal capable of drawing a vehicle is under 
obligation to the State for military service. Naturally a close 
watch is kept on all horses, and not a single “Dobbin” 
escapes the annual census. According to these returns, 
however, Paris now possesses but 83,458 horses compared 
with 92,026 in 1897, being a diminution of 8,568, or Io per 
cent., in ten years. 

The city has grown considerably in population during this 
decade, the decrease in horses being directly attributable to 
automobile traction. Not only have private individuals cut 
off the horse, but the cab companies have largely emptied 
their stables. The only omnibus company of the city shows 
a decrease of 3,972 horses owing to the introduction of 
automobile ’buses. At least 500 more should be added to 
this number, for early in January the company changed sev- 
eral lines from horse to mechanical traction. In time of war 
all omnibus horses can be requisitioned for work in artillery 
regiments; thus the loss of those from the Paris company 
alone means that several regiments would be without their 
full force. Such a change cannot but compel the army au- 
thorities to further develop the automobile service in all 
sections of the national fighting force. Recent events, indeed, 
have shown that the army no longer considers it prudent to 
rely on the horses obtainable by requisition in time of war, 
and are making strong efforts to develop the army automobile 
service to such a pitch that mechanical transport can be used 
entirely in transport work and to a limited extent in the artil- 
lery service. 

Despite the enormous influx of taxicabs, the largest cab 
company in Paris has only diminished its horse force by 1,878 
in ten years. In taking note of the figures, however, it should 
be borne in mind that the total number of vehicles has in- 
creased considerably during the decade. The greatest 
changes have taken place in the aristocratic residential quar- 
ters. Thus in the Champs Elysées district there were 4,473 
horses ten years ago; the last census reveals but 2,878, or a 
reduction of one-third. The adjoining Monceau district shows 
a reduction of 1,318 horses used for pleasure during the same 
period. Latest statistics give the number of horse vehicles 
in the whole of France as 1,677,362, of which 226,600 are 
pleasure vehicles. As the number of automobiles is only 
31,000, there is still plenty of room for activity on the part 
of the constructor. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 





LIMITING SPEED CAPABILITY OF CARS. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,153.]—This letter is sent to you to see if an automobile maga- 
zine is willing to open its columns to the discussion of an original 
plan, whereby the reckless disregard of automobile drivers for other 
road users’ rights can be completely and effectively prevented. I 
propose that the different State and local authorities make it un- 
lawful for any one to build, sell, or use automobiles capable of 
exceeding the maximum legal limit. I would like to have it ex- 
plained to me why this would not be perfectly satisfactory to all 
law-abiding automobile users, while at the same time constituting 


a bar to the abuse of the roads. M. A, TONKIN. 
Louisville, Ky. 


There are a number of most glaring defects in the scheme 
you propose, as a very little explanation will make clear. 
Moreover, the idea is not at all new, having been often 
suggested in this country and abroad, and having been as 
invariably given up by legislators and by its proponents, 
not only because of objections from automobile users, but 
also because of its proved inadequacy to bring about the re- 
sults intended to be accomplished. In the first place, only 
the maximum speed limit is taken into account, with the 
result that any car capable of nearly reaching this is capable 
of greatly exceeding the lower speeds that are statutory for 
city streets, approaching corners and bridges, etc., and the 
enforcement of which is much more important than the 
enforcement of the speed limit on little-used country roads. 
Another difficulty that it would be hard to avoid would 
concern the question of speed down hill. For example, a 
car with a motor and gear ratios, making it impossible to 
exceed a certain speed under ordinary conditions, would 
nevertheless be capable of simply coasting at a highly dan- 
gerous speed under the most dangerous of all circumstances 
—on a long down grade. A final and conclusive flaw in your 
plan is the mechanical difficulty of arranging a car to con- 
form to it. Any automobile with power enough to climb 
hills and to make fair speed over muddy or sandy roads 
must have power enough to go much faster than is ordinarily 
desired on good stretches of hard road and on slight down 
grades. 


BETTER TO REBORE BOTH CYLINDERS. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,154.]—I have a two-cylinder opposed motor in my car. One 
cylinder is cut by reason of the pin through the piston having 
slipped. Would it be advisable to have that cylinder re-bored? 
The groove is probably 1-8 inch deep, which would necessitate 1-4- 
inch enlargement. In case I have same done could I expect good 
results, and shouid I have new piston or simply new and larger 
rings? C. G. MOORE. 

Sharon, Ia. 

Where such a deep cut as this must be taken from the 
cylinder wall, though the cut would probably not have to be 
as great as you say, it is hardly advisable to have but one 
cylinder rebored, as a new piston would have to be fitted, and 
it. would be found difficult to properly balance the engine, 
either mechanically or otherwise, in its altered condition. 
Unless the price of a new cylinder to replace the one dam- 
aged is prohibitive, or a new cylinder cannot be obtained, we 
should not advise this course, as reboring one cylinder would 
necessitate a similar operation to the other, as well as the 
supplying of new pistons for both, and these being of a spe- 
cial size, would doubtless have to be made to order, thus en- 
tailing considerable expense. It is further questionable 
whether the cylinder in question will stand reboring, or, if 
it has sufficient wall metal to do so, whether it will be of 
any value after this has been done. In case of reboring, both 
new pistons and new rings would be necessary. 


RECHARGING A HIGH VOLTAGE BATTERY. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

(1,155.]—Will you kindly answer this question through your ‘‘Let- 
ters Interesting and Instructive’: I have a ‘‘Vestal’”’ storage bat- 
tery which requires 115 volts and 3 amperes for 20 hours to recharge. 
Would it be possible to charge it with a small dynamo having an 
output of 10 volts and 3 amperes if left connected for 240 hours, or 
12 times as long, or can it only be done by having the voltages 
stated on the cell—115? B. HARRY SMUCKER. 


Belleville, Pa. 

The number 115 is not the voltage of the cell, and as we 
presume it is employed for ignition purposes, this will not 
exceed six or eight volts. It is not the voltage that charges 
the battery, but the amount of current set through it, but if 
the voltage of the supply be not greater than that of the bat- 
tery being charged, the latter will rise to a point where it 
overcomes that of the supply, and, in the case of a generator, 
is apt to reverse the polarity, or direction of the current, and 
then discharge itself through the outlet thus made. If the 
charging rate of your battery is three amperes the voltage 
of the current will not affect the time required so long as it 
exceeds that of the battery itself, so that if your battery does 
not exceed eight volts you can charge it with a current of 
three amperes generated by a 10-volt dynamo in the same 
time as with the 115-volt current. Where the difference in 
voltage is so small the cells should be watched to guard 
against reversing as the charge approaches completion. 


COVERING BRIGHT BRASS WITH VARNISH. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,156.]—Can the brass on radiators, dash rails, acetylene, and oil 
lamps be painted with ordinary paint and varnish such as bodies 
are finished with? Must brass be previously prepared in order to 
make paint stand successfully? Is heat of lamps sufficient to 
damage paint on their exterior? J. A. C. K. 

Newburgh, N. Y. 

We have never known carriage varnish to be applied to 
brass and doubt whether it would make a good job, if it be 
desired to retain its brightness. However, i¢ may be painted 
with any ordinary varnish or paint, and the latter will adhere 
permanently if the brass be thoroughly cleaned previous to 
its application. The best method of doing this is to rub the 
parts in question with a weak acid solution, vinegar and salt, 
or dilute sulphuric acid and water being employed, and every 
particle of foreign matter being removed. This is then fol- 
lowed with a liberal application of warm water, or soap and 
water, to remove every trace of the acid, the brass finally 
being polished dry with a clean cloth. It is then ready to 
be painted. In finishing brass to retain its polish a similar 
cleaning process is gone through, and it is then covered with 
a transparent lacquer especially made for the purpose. 


DOUBLING THE PROPELLER SPEED. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: J 
[1,157.]—Will you kindly advise me as to your knowledge regard- 
ing motor boats? For instance, we have a 30-foot boat with a 
three-cylinder two-cycle Barber Bros. engine, which runs about 500 
r.p.m. Could this engine be made to turn the propeller, which is 
18 inches, twice as fast as it is now turning? By putting two 
sprocket wheels, geared 2 to 1, running by a chain on the main 
shaft behind the clutch? If so, do you think this would be advis- 
able and would it work satisfactorily? Also do you think it would 
put twice the strain or twice the power which it now takes to turn 
it after the boat is under full headway, not counting the excess 
power it now has? I understand that it would take twice the power 
to start it, after it was in motion; would it? The bore of the cylin- 
der is 41-4 by 41-2. cS zB. 
Bradford, Pa. 


We think such an alteration as you propose to be imprac- 
ticable for a number of reasons. You do not give the pitch 
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or other details of the propeller, and without these it is im- 
possible to say whether such a propeller as is- now fitted to 
your boat could be run at a speed of 1,000 r. p. m. without 
causing cavitation, i.e., creating a vacuum in its plane of revo- 
lution instead of impelling the water from it and thus forcing 
the boat ahead. The chances are that it could not be so run, 
and that instead of gaining speed you would lose it while the 
engine raced to a greater or less extent. Granting, however, 
that this disadvantage were not encountered, it is doubtful 
if the motor has the capacity to carry considerably more than 
100 per cent. overload, as it has doubtless been fitted with a 
propeller suited to its power, and doubling the speed of the 
propeller does far more than double the amount of power 
required to turn it, owing to the greatly increased resistance 
at higher speeds. 

Nor do we think thai the plan of running the propeller by 
sprockets and chain a good one and would not advise it, as 
we do not think it would prove satisfactory in service. As 
already mentioned, it would take more than double the power 
now required to run this propeller at twice the speed, whether 
starting or with the boat under full headway, granted that 
it would be able to attain its normal speed in view of the slip- 
page of the propeller that is apt to occur. If it be desired to 
increase the speed of the boat to the maximum, we should 
advise fitting a larger propeller, or one having a greater num- 
ber of blades, or of a different pitch, or both. The best au- 
thority to apply to for information on this point would be 
the maker of the boat, as he would know just what it and its 
power-plant are capable of and could advise accordingly. Such 
an experiment as you contemplate, however, would scarcely 
prove satisfactory. 


A MODERN FABLE OF THE CYLINDERS. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,158.]—I have been very much interested in the 1-2-4-6 cylinder 
controversy. Have read with pleasure the comparisons made by 
the different gentlemen of different opinions. The four-legged 
horse, the two-légged ostrich, and the comparative wheel base (from 
our Los Angeles friend), but as yet no one seems to have settled 
the matter satisfactorily. If it is not asking too much of your 
valuable time, I would like to have you read the following little 
story.and before reading please remember that there are a lot of 
things between the lines, not mentioned: 

Once upon a time, it happened that a man got a job carrying 
mail from a railroad station on one of our western roads to a coun- 
try four -corners, situated about 20 miles from the railroad, in a 
very productive locality. So he bought himself a single-cylinder 
mule and a two-wheel cart. His trip was a tri-weekly affair and 
he experienced no trouble making his route on time, in fact, near 
this four corners was a lake, well stocked with bass and pickerel. 
The job was so easy that he had plenty of time to catch a mess 
of fish for himself and many times for his friends. 

As the country grew in numbers, there was now and then a man 
who would want a ride to the station, but on account of his two- 
wheeled cart and one-cylinder mule, it was not very satisfactory 
to his patrons to be bumped and jerked for twenty miles over 
roads that were none too good, so he bought another single-cylin- 
der mule and a two-seated buckboard. His patrons liked the im- 
provement in transportation so well that his business increased so 
fast he was unable to carry all his passengers. He, however, con- 
tinued to fish in the nearby lake, but not so often as when he drove 
the one single-cylinder mule. 

Being a progressive man, he couldn’t help seeing that if he 
wanted to do business and please the patrons on his route he was 
due to do something, so he bought two more single-cylinder mules 
and a four-in-hand coach. He also built a manifold manger and 
fed the mules singly one at a time, all from one oat bin. He used 
the make and brake, except when he got in a hurry, then he used 
the jump to better advantage. 

Business increased, but owing to his extra work on the four sin- 
gle-cylinder mules and keeping the four-in-hand coach greased he 
found little time to fish, but that did not worry him as with his 
increase in revenue he could hire a boy to catch his fish. The only 
thing he lost was the fun of spitting on his bait and seeing the 
fish flop when he pulled them in. 

But the country kept growing and consequently he had more 
people piling into his coach and the loads got so heavy for his four 
single-cylinder mules that every week or two he would come in 
with a missing mule. This caused a kick from the patrons, as they 
did not like being late to dinner and they blowed so hard it set our 
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mule-chauffeur working his thinking machinery. Something had to 
be done. 

The work was certainly too strenuous for the four single-cylinder 
mules, yet his four-in-hand coach was capable of carrying more 
passengers and finally he figured out that it would not be amiss 
to buy two more single-cylinder mules, which he did and there was 
great talk throughout the country around. He lowered his running 
time to such an extent that his patrons asked him why in the 
dickens he hadn’t done it before. There was such an improvement 
in the movement of the coach that his passengers would fall 
asleep and the consequence was that he had to strap them in or 
else stop and pick them up when they dropped out. 

One fine day, his old friend Bill made up his mind that he would 
ride into the city, so he climbed to the driver’s seat, so he could 
have a good view of the scenery and incidentally a little visit with 
our worthy mule driver. They were just passing the lake near the 
four corners and Bill saw his old friend’s longing glances out over 
the lake and Bill said, “‘Say, old man, how is it I never see you 
fishing any more?” “Fish?” says Bill, “I’d awfully like to pull in 
a few, but I’d like to see a man buckle the croopers under six 
mules’ tails, water and feed and clean and attend to keeping them 
all shod, besides keeping this blamed four-in-hand coach oiled and 
cleaned and look after the welfare of all these passengers and 
then find time to fish. Do you know, Bill, I often long for the 
good old days when I drove the one single-cylinder mule.’’ 

Cadillac, Mich. Cc. E. HAYNES. 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE CHAUFFEUR. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,159.]—I see by your last edition that you have a piece about 
the chauffeur who was inexperienced and about a “‘prospect’’ who 
was getting a demonstration and met with an accident on Michigan 
avenue. Now I am going to mail you one of our applications, and 
you can see for yourself what we are trying’to do. We also have 
an examining board, and they must pass 75 or better or they are 
rejected for three months, and he must also drive a car for one 
year or more before he can get an application. I don’t think any- 
one is to hlame if an owner wants to hire a man who does not know 
what an automobile is or does not know what is under the hood: 
all he knows is to drive it. Now, you take nine-tenths of the cars 
that are on the market to-day and they are bound to run, and run 
right, if the man that is on the position knows how to take care 
of the motor and not waste his time in playing cards and going 
to the saloon next door. 

There are drivers in Chicago that the minute they hear some- 
thing going wrong, .they stop right then and there and fix it. At 
the same time there are others who would say to their employer 
(who has also noticed that something is wrong): ‘“‘Let it go; I wiil 


fix it when I get home.” Now, if he lets it go, it might run into 


something more serious, and what he could have done in five min- 
utes on the road will now take him two or three days to do, and 
at an expense of maybe $200 to his employer. And another thing 
we are trying to do, and that is to do away with the man that 
poses as the owner of the car, or as you all know, the railroader. 
We have what you call a judiciary board, and they will deal with 
those drivers as they should be dealt with. We want the support 
of all the owners and dealers in Chicago if we can get it, and in 
return we will show them the chauffeur is not so black as painted. 
Now, I know where there was a man put on a new car who had 
never driven a car before, only at one of those motor schools, and 
in four months he was discharged and the car had to go into the 
shop and be overhauled at the expense of $250; and there was’an- 
other man put on the car like the first one, just to save $5 a week. 
In another three months the car will have to have another over- 
hauling, at another expense of $250. I have looked up these two 
drivers, and I can truthfully say that both of them got their knowl- 
edge out of one of the motor schools here in Chicago. The first 
man I speak of was recently put on a new car just from the fac- 
tory, and a more difficult one than the first one, and I suppose 
that one will be ready for the shop in about three months. I rode 
downtown the other day in that same car, and I watched the sight 
feed (oiler) on the dash, and I saw that it was not feeding enough 
oil and I mentioned it to the driver and he said: ‘‘To h—— with 
it; Iam not going to bother making another adjustment on it.” 
There are owners in the city who have gotten in conversation 
with some other owner, and he will tell the other owner that he 
gets his driver for $75 a month and his man leaves him, and then 
No. 1 tries to get a man for $75, and succeeds in getting one like 
I told you about. While, on the other hand, his first man always 
had his car in A-1 shape and was always ready when he was called. 
I wish you would call that writer’s attention—Fred L. Morgan— 
that just such a move has been started, and we mean to keep it up. 
Our examining board is of five drivers who have been in the game 
for at least five years, and I can truthfully say that there are three 
of them who drove cars here in 1900. 
I think if we can show every one connected with the game that 
there are good chauffeurs in Chicago they will try and help us get 
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a bill passed at Springfield to make all drivers stand an examina- 
tion of some kind before they can get a license, and then you will 
find that nearly all of the accidents will stop. It was shown for 
itself that nine times out of ten that where an accident occurred 
that the driver was a new one, and did not know his business. 
Now, I hope you will give this your attention, and a little of our 
association in your paper once in awhile will do us a world of good. 
And please mention that we are going to give a smoker to the 
dealers here in Chicago, and lay our plans before them and see if 
they won’t help us and give us their support. And when we get 
that, we will go ahead and clean Chicago of the poor chauffeurs. 
We have got a sick benefit from which we pay $6 a week to 2 
single man and $10 to a married man who is sick from other causes 
than liquor. EMMETT H. WALLER. 
Chicago, Ill. 


IN EXPLANATION OF THE MYSTERY. 


Editor THI: AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,160.]—In reply to No. 1,141 of ‘Letters Interesting and In- 
structive” will say if the cause is not in the lack of proper circu- 
lation or in the wiring, it raust be a growti of carbon reaching one 
point of the- plug. This in connection with a certain wiring wil! 
ruln 9s many plugs as inserted, or in the wiring exclusively. If 
you had stated what was used and how (dry cells, coil, or gen- 
erator) could have given a clearer idea. 

Darlington, Md. SELFE & WHITEFORD. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,161.]—In reply to your reference of two-cycle, No. 1,141, in 
“Letters Interesting and Instructuve,’’ would say that providing 
that his spark plug screws in tightly and does not leak, there can 
be only two things possible, that I can see, and that is pre-ignition, 
or else his exhaust pipe or muffler is very nearly stopped up with a 
formation of salts caused by carbon and salt water, generally found 
in an elbow. I have seen the same thing puzzle at least four ex- 
perts from two different factories; two from the factory where the 
engine was made, although this was a four-cycle. They took the 
earbureter off, and blamed that, put on a new one, and this did 
not help any at all, so they put on a new magneto and still it was 
the same story; then they told the owner that he would have to 
get a new engine; apparently at the end of their rope; after working 
for two weeks. This the owner refused to do, as he had only used 
the boat two seasons and had taken the best of care of the engine, 
it showing no perceptible wear anywhere, and he would not spend 
the price of a new engine to find out the trouble. He asked me 
to spend a day on it, as a day more or less would not make any 
difference, so I did. I found the compression good, ignition and 
timing nearly perfect. Then I started up the engine, which she 
readily did, but upon taking about 12 or 14 explosions on both cylin- 
ders, she started to miss on the rear cylinder, and no matter how I 
tried she would not fire it unless I stopped and started her over 
again, when she would repeat the same performance. Then I 
took eff the exhaust pipes and instantly the engine fired both 
cylinders, which conclusively proved excessive back pressure, and 
upon disconnecting the exhaust, found one of the elbows com- 
pletely stopped up with carbon salts, having only an opening as big 
around as a lead pencil, to exhaust through, which was very hard 
to clean out, having to use hammer and chisel, and on being put 
back the engine ran as good as when she was new. I then put 
back the condemned carbureter,and magneto, and it did not make 
a particle of difference, the engine running just as good. 

Hicksville, L. L : FRANK SCHWARZENBERGER. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,162.]—I have noticed inquiry No. 1,141 in your January 30 issue, 
and if suggestions based on fifteen years’ experience as gas engine 
ignition expert are acceptable to “‘Two Cycle,” I am pleased to offer 
them. I am sorry we are not informed whether the two-cylinder 
two-cycle 11-horsepower motor is supplied by a single carbureter, 
or by separate ones for each cylinder, but will assume first that the 
former condition exists. In this case it is probable that the inlet 
valve in the rear cylinder opens more freely or wider than the one 
in the forward cylinder, so that a larger amount of mixture enters 
base and results in higher compression with consequent higher tem- 
perature in the cylinder. Attempts to regulate mixture results in 
this cylinder getting a so-called “lean” mixture, which maintains 
its heating power through a wider distance than does richer mix- 
tures. This difference being due to the fact that forward cylinder 
suction cleans out the carbureter without pulling fuel enough for 
the next suction which, of course, goes to the rear cylinder, leav- 
ing a rich deposit in passage for the next forward suction. 

If separate carbureters are used, the difficulty will be reduced by 
feeding a little extra fuel to rear cylinder. 

Other prolific causes of such difficulties are: a partially clogge4 
exhaust in either cylinder; a partially clogged inlet-port in other 
cylinder, or possibly a variation in head castings, whereby the rear 
plug might extend farther into the combustion space. The spark 
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points should extend slightly past inner wall under ordinary condi- 
tions, but if the plugs have an air space of liberal size, and points 
heat up, the plugs might be shorter, but not so much as to cause 
miss-fires. I have assumed that ignition current and timer are 
working perfectly, so that miss-fires are not occurring in forward 
cylinder and keeping temperatures and speed down. 

These ideas may be sufficient, but if ‘“‘Two-Cycle”’ cares to write 
further particulars, the writer will take pleasure in giving the mat- 
ter further attention. F. J. WATT. 

New York City. 


A LAYMAN’S VIEW OF THE MATTER. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,163.]—I have read with considerable interest the: long drawn out 
controversy taking place in your columns between the exponents of 
the fours and sixes, and which is very interesting from a theoreti- 
cal viewpoint. But it seems to me, being a layman, that there is 
something now due the public-laymen—on the practical side of the 
question. It seems like a ridiculous and ludicrous position in which 
are placed so-called mechanical engineers and automobile experts— 
men whose mechanical training should have pre-determined, with- 
out asking the public to bear the experimental expense, the proper 
solution of the problem. The writer is fully cognizant of the fact 
that it is only through the friction of ideas that true progress is 
made. But why impose the expense of this experimenting on 
gullible people? 

But from the glaring imperfections that have obtained in the 
automobile business up to the present time, it is very patent that 
the engineers know very little more, if any, than their customers 
about what should be embodied in a machine. The old maxim, 
“Be sure you are right, then go ahead,”’ should apply especially to 
the automobile industry, and cars should be thoroughly tested out 
and sold on their merits, and not on promises and claims which 
fail to be fulfilled by the car. 

We have a condition in the trade to-day which presents two radi- 
cally different opinions. Some manufacturers claim fours as the 
standard and acme of perfection as regards number of cylinders 
of the four-cycle type. Others maintain all the virtues for the sixes. 
There is a way of proving this. The A. C. A., in its New York 
clubrooms, has just installed what is perhaps the most complete 
experimental equipment on automobile work in this country. I am 
now going to suggest a sane, reasonable and equitable proposition, 
and one to which I believe any honest, sincere, and well-meaning 
manufacturer could take no exception; but one in which I do not 
believe any two makers will concur, for obvious reasons, viz.: 

Let each exponent of his favorite model—the two foremost ex- 
ponents of the four and six, respectively, submit a stock car of 
their own selection to an impartial committee of the A. C. A. test- 
ing and experimenting. Give this committee full power to test the 
cars in whatever manner they choose for the different points of 
efficiency in which they claim to excel, always, of course, submit- 
ting both cars to the same test. Give the results of tests on all 
points in which the public or engineers are interested. Wear the 
cars out, if need be! It will be disastrous for the loser; therefore, 
I despair of the contest, but these are matters on which buyers 
should be informed, so let the fittest survive without needless ex- 
pense to the public. 

Whether automobile manufacturers admit it or not, the hand- 
writing on the wall proclaims that the high-priced automobile mar- 
ket is limited, and that from this time on many manufacturers 
must look to the so-called middle class for their patronage. This 
class of buyers have no leisure money. They are the ones who 
sign checks for value received, and must “be shown.” 

Why not cease all this useless and senseless bickering and quib- 
bling and get down to facts, which can easily be obtained by prac- 
tical work and tests? The publicity managers have had their in- 
ning at the expense of the rich and affluent. Now let the prac- 
ticability have a chance. Money talks! So do figures! Give these 
a word and some of the publicity managers can be dispensed with. 

The writer would like to have “The Automobile” secure state- 
ments on this proposition, and publish their replies in its columna, 
It should be interesting reading, and would be a service for which 
more of your readers than the writer would thank you. 

Detroit, Mich. AN INTERESTED READER. 


FOR CALCULATING COMPRESSION VOLUMES. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

{1,164.]—As a subscriber to your publication, I would like to 
make a correction to No. 1,120 of your “Letters Interesting and 
Instructive.”’ If you will go over your calculation you will find 
your arithmetic has gone amiss. Also you have used the wrong 
formula. P;V,n=P,V,n or PVn —K a constant, are two forms of 
formula used for calculating compression space in which P = pres- 
sure, V = volume, and n is an exponent of V, whose value depends 
on the gas being used. ; 

Using your own symbols. Let V = volume swept out by piston or 
piston displacement, and C=—compression space. Then V+C= 
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total volume gas in cylinder at completion of suction and this is 
compressed into space C. 

Now Mr. Allen wants 75 pounds compression, and I assume that 
he means gauge pressure, as that is nearer common practice for 
automobiles. Then the absolute pressure would be 75 + 14.7 = 89.7 
pounds or say 90 pounds in round numbers. 

Now applying the formula, P, = 14.7 and V, => V+ C P, = 90 and 
V, = C, so that substituting we have 14.7 (V + C)n = 90 Cn. 

(V+C)n_ 90 
Cn + «14.7 

Now for a value for the exponent n, 1.3 is about what is used for 

gasoline vapor mixed with air. Then our formula reads: 
1 

ween" 6.122 orto 13 
Log. of 6.122 = .7869 

_ a (6.122)1.4— "5°. 6053 


Then (6.122)1.4—4 03 


== 6.132. 


= (6.122) 





Then’ +9 -4.03 or V+C=4.03 C 
or V=3.03 C 
v 
or 503° 
or C=.33 V =33 per cent. of piston displacement. 
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RATIO OF COMPRESSION SPACE TO DISPLACEMENT. 


From this, by substituting values for D and L in the formula V = 
piston displacement = .7854 D* x L, in which D = diameter of bore 
in inches and L = stroke in inches, the compression space for any 
diameter and stroke can be found. 

I am enclosing blue print of curve showing relation between 
compression space and compression pressure in gasoline engine. 
This curve was plotted by formula given above for every five 
pounds between 25 degrees and 125 degrees, thus giving complete 
data over a wide range, and facilitating the finding of this factor 
without extensive calculations. 

You will see that the ratio of compression space to piston dis- 
placement opposite 90 pounds absolute compression pressure is .345 
or 24.5 per cent. of piston displacement. The discrepancy occurs in 
wsing 1.33 for value of exponent n. PERCY F. TODD. 

Flint, Mich. 
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ABOUT BRAKING WITH THE MOTOR. 


Editor THE AUTOMOGILE: 

[1,165.]—Referring to Elmer Willard’s question in the January 
30 issue, regarding the use of the engine as a brake, I would men- 
tion that the Safir Motor Company, in Zurich, Switzerland, takes 
advantage of this by means of a special appliance. The carburetor 
is controlled by a lever on the steering wheel. This same lever 
on the steering wheel wien rotated in the opposite dirction has 
the function of shutting off the gasoline supply from the carbureter, 
opening the carbureter air passage and changing the timing of the 
exhaust valves of the motor with reference to the crankshaft posi- 
tion, thereby transforming the motor temporarily into an air com- 
pressor. In order to secure the maximum braking power, which is 
75 per cent. of the motor power, the exhaust valves are opened by 
means of a shifting cam at a period when, under the normal oper- 
atine condition cf the motor, the explosion stroke would commence 
and the operating cycle would follow, thus: 

1. Admission of air through inlet valves. 

2. Compression cf air with valves closed. 

3. OUpening of exhaust valves at top dead center and exhaust of 
compressed air. Re-aspiration through exhaust pipe under atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

4. Compression of air with valves closed and opening of inlet 
valve on top dead center and release of compressed air, followed 
by the same series of air admission, compression and exhaust. 

By gradually altering ihe timing of the exhaust the braking 
power can te varied at wii frum zero tc the maximum. 

The advantages of this form of nraking are self-evident, the 
principal being the extreme flexibility of control, cooling and clean- 
ing the motor with fresh air, elimination of heat and wear always 
present in friction brakes, and reduced tendency toward skidding. 

In Switzerland I have driven one of these trucks, with full load, 
down a 10 per cent. slope on second without any other brake. 

Chicago IIl. FRANGOTT HUBSCHER. 


IT WAS 387.09 MILES FOR A GALLON OF OIL. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,166.]—On returning from a month’s visit in Washington, T 
looked through the numbers of “The Automobile” that had come 
during my absence, and sew in your issue of January 16 a letter 
signed ‘‘Munchhausen,” in which the writer thereof questions the 
accuracy of my statement to the effect that I averaged 387.09 miles 
In reply to his letter I would say: (1) 
That before sending to you that expense account of my car I went 
over all the figures twice and found them to be correct. (2) I have 
been over them again, and have again found them to be correct, 
having again referred to my two books. (3) I have a Veeder od- 
ometer on my car, which enables me to know exactly the distance 
traveled. (4) In the two books that I keep I always enter the time 
of putting oil into the crankcase and the exact amount poured in, 
and also the total amount of oil purchased. The two books thus 
form a check the one upon the other. 

I note that Munchhausen says that he is running a car similar 
to mine in all respects but one—his being a runabout and mine a 
touring car—and that when he averages 100 miles to the gallon he 
thinks he is doing well. That leads me to believe that his car is 
not of the same make as mine, because to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief the firm that makes my car has never in all its 
history turned out an air-cooled runabout. This year they are 
making a 40-horspower water-cooled roadster besides. 

If Munchhausen thinks that my oil figures are still ‘‘so obviously 
an error” and desires further light, I can give him the names and 
addresses of three people in my town whose experience as to oil 
consumption and freedom from trouble and repairs has been prac- 
tically the same as mine. They are using the same make of car. 

East Orange, N. J. J.G. C. 


A KICK FROM THE RETAIL DEALER. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

(1,167.]—I think the manufacturers of automobiles have a “big 
kick” coming from the legitimate dealers, and particularly those 
who have signed contracts for a certain number of cars for the 
season. It is the custom of most manufacturers to arrange with 
any person, “Tom, Dick and Harry,”’ without regard to what busi- 
ness he follows, to represent them in a given territory, provided he 
will order from one to three or four cars. The result is he will 
get two or three of his friends or persons to form a club and they 
will each get their cars at wholesale price and the dealer is left 
out, as he must sell his cars at a profit to live; in fact, he must 
agree not to sell below the list price, under penalty of losing the 
agency. But what does the doctor or lawyer care so long as he gets 
his car at wholesale price? 

Is it not about time that the manufacturer recognized the regular 
legitimate dealer, and not establish agencies with persons who are 
not in the business? AUTOMOBILE DEALER. 

Watertown, N. Y. 
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BROADWAY ENTRANCE TO BUILDING. 


A REPRESENTATIVE NEW YORK HOUSE. 

Though the development of the automobile has been ex- 
tremely rapid, within the past few years facilities for housing 
it have been advanced at such a rate that the modern garage 
building is now a fitting home for the up-to-date car. That 
such an amount of money as is now invested in one of these 
buildings would ever be spent for that purpose would have 
seemed inconceivable but a few years since, and the number 
that have been put up is one of the strongest indications 
possible of the confidence prevailing in the future of the 
industry. The latest to reach completion, and likewise one 
of the most strikingly representative buildings of its kind, 
is the new establishment of the Palmer & Singer Manufactur- 
ing Company, located at 1620, 1622 and 1624 Broadway, and 
extending through to Seventh avenue, New York City. The 
building is constructed of solid, reinforced concrete, making 
it absolutely fireproof, and it is said to be one of the best- 
equipped establishments of its kind anywhere in the country. 

Departing from the usual practice, the cellar has been util- 
ized for a second washing room, being equipped with turn- 
tables and a washstand. It also contains three.pits for the 
making of ordinary repairs such as would not necessitate 
sending the car to the repair shop in the upper part of the 
‘building, while buried beneath it, six feet underground, is the 
gasoline storage vault, fitted with six Bowser tanks and 
‘walled off by a fireproof partition from the remainder of the 


THE ATTRACTIVELY FURNISHED SALESROOM AND ITS MANY CARS, 


building. In another section of the cellar are the boiler 
rooms and the motor rooms, both being walled off in the 
same manner. Another part of the equipment is a series of 
oil tanks with overhead cranes to facilitate handling barrels 
of oil of different grades. A high-pressure pump for feeding 
the roof tank and providing fire protection through its con- 
nection to the hose outlets on each floor is also located in 
the cellar, access to which is gained by means of the two 
large electric elevators. The latter have a capacity of six 
tons each and communicate with every floor of the building. 

The salesroom is located on the ground floor, facing 
Broadway. As will be seen from the photograph, it has a 
capacity of several cars, with plenty of room to spare, and 
is one of the most attractively finished rooms of its kind in 
the city. The permanent display consists of 50-horsepower 
Simplex cars, three cars of the Palmer & Singer line, the 
“Six-Sixty” six-cylinder runabout, the “Four-Forty” touring 
car and the town car, also the Selden 28-horsepower touring 
car. Flanking the salesroom are toilet rooms and a ladies’ 
retiring room, fitted with every modern convenience and 
beautifully finished. Behind the salesroom and occupying the 
remainder of the ground floor is the garage, entrance for cars 
being had by means of an extra wide door at the Seventh 
avenue end. By means of a special pump equipment the gaso- 
line is raised from the cellar vault and transferred to small, 
portable, automatic measuring tanks of the Bowser type, 





VIEW ON THE THIRD FLOOR SHOWING ITS GREAT CAPACITY. 


LIFTS THAT CARRY THE LARGEST CARS. 
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WHERE ALL PLANS ARE PUT ON PAPER. 


which can safely be taken anywhere in the building. The 
superintendent of the garage also has his office on this floor, 
and there is a complete turntable and washroom equipment. 

Running around three sides of this entire floor is a gallery 
carrying more than 150 lockers for drivers and owners, and 
having sufficient capacity to store clothing and spares. Ac- 
cess to this gallery is only to be had from the mezzanine floor 
of the salesroom, on which the business offices and fireproof 
vault for books and records are located. At the Seventh ave- 
nue end of the ground floor is a platform for the checkers, 
who keep track of the movement of every car. 

The private offices of the company extend across the 
Broadway front of the second floor, and this may also be 
utilized as a salesroom. Behind this is another garage floor, 
and at the Seventh avenue end is the chauffeur’s clubroom, 
containing a barber shop, two pool tables, shower baths, 
music room with piano, card room and a “temperance” bar. 
The third floor is devoted entirely to storage and has a capac- 
ity of more than sixty cars, besides having turntables and 
washstand like all the others. In fact, most of the washing 
will be done on‘this floor, so as to keep the others dry. The 
fourth floor is devoted entirely to storage, while the fifth 
floor is taken up by the machine shop, draughting room and 
combined stock and tool room. The machine shop occupies 
the major portion and is of such size that twenty cars may 
be under repair at once. The power-tool equipment is the 
most complete of its kind and includes every possible facility 
for the quick handling of cars. There are four full-length pits 
on this floor, so that that number of cars may be so placed as 
to be subject to examination from beneath at any part with- 
out the necessity of crawling under them. 





WHO WOULD NOT BE A CHAUFFEUR HERE? 
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KEYSTONE MOTOR C‘R CO.’S NEW BUILDING. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 6.—Perhaps the feature that most im- 
pressed visitors at the recent opening of the new garage and’ 
salesrooms of the Keystone Motor Car Company, 216-220 North. 
Broad street, this city, was the commodious appearance of every 
portion of the building. From the show room on the first floor 
to the machine and repair shop on the fourth floor there is 
every evidence of a judicious distribution of space. In the first 
place, the ceilings 
are high, the floor 
spaces are clear of 
any obstacle that 
might obstruct the 
view, and there is 
not a corner that is 
not flooded with 
light. 

Entering the Broad 
street front show 
room, the visitor finds 
the cement floor cov- 
ered with Persian 
rugs, artistically laid. 
To the right, just 
back of the mammoth 
windows, are dis- 
played a number of 
1908 Packards and 
Buicks, for which the 
Keystone Company 
is the Philadelphia 
representative. On 
the left are the desks of the sales force and the accessories de- 
partment. A spacious stairway takes the visitor to the balcony 
overlooking the show room. In the rear of the show room, 
doubling sliding doors connect to the garage room in the rear. 
The garage room is entered by a 40-foot passage in the rear from 
Carlisle street. There is no car entrance from Broad street. 
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EXTERIOR OF NEW KEYSTONE GARAGE. 


The general offices on the mezzanine floor are finished in-. 


mission style, and the private offices of President Edward H. 


Godshalk and General Manager Clarence Godshalk are also - 


located there. Nearby is an invitingly furnished ladies’ room. 
The rear portion of the second floor is devoted to chauffeurs’ 
quarters, fitted with every modern convenience. The gallery 
in the rear portion overlooks the garage room below. 

The third floor is a single room, occupying the entire length 
and breadth of the building and is used as a stock room for 


cars, and the fourth or top floor is an admirably equipped repair - 


shop and stock room. Large elevators connect all the floors 
and are capable of handling the largest closed cars with ease. 


ADMIRABLE ARRANGEMENT OF THE FIRST FLOOR FOR STORAGE, 
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NEW CATALOGUES THAT HAVE BEEN RECEIVED. 


Locomobile Company of America, Bridgeport, Conn.—An 
excellent example of a trade catalog is provided in the publi- 
cation of the Locomobile Company, descriptive of 1908 models. 
With text produced in black and red, the catalog is further 
embellished by colored engravings showing the finish of a 
number of Loco lines. That part of the book dealing with 
mechanical features of the new models is in sufficient detail 
to be valuable, and is at the same time so clearly written and 
well illustrated as to be understood by those with only limited 
experience. A pictorial representation of touring scenes in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, with a Loco always in the foreground, 
adds considerably to the general interest of the book. A further 
publication from the same firm is an 1908 Locomobile color 
card issued with the assistance of the Murphy Varnish Com- 
This has been sent out as an aid to customers in 
ordering colors for new cars, and will be found useful as 1 
supplement to the eight different color schemes shown in the 
firm’s catalog. 

Lozier Motor Company, New York.—The handsomely pro- 
duced two-color catalogue of Lozier 1908 models, sent out 
by the Lozier Motor Company, New York, will appeal to 
a public desirous of getting real information on the make- 
up and design of this car. Descriptions are to the point 
and complete, afid are further helped by numerous half- 
tone illustrations of various parts of the cars. The cata- 
logue, which is printed on heavy book paper, has an em- 
bossed cover design showing the two crack Lozier drivers, 
Michener and Mulford. There are also a number of illus- 
trations of scenes in twenty-four-hour and other contests 
in which Lozier took honors. A further publication from 
the same house is in the form of a little booklet based on 
a number of extracts from a recent number of THE AuTomo- 
BILE. Comments after each extract show how the Lozier 
has always led in design and construction. 

De Luxe Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich—From cover 
to cover the catalogue produced under the title, “The Car 
De Luxe of To-day and Cars of Olden Times,” is one of the 
most original as well as the most artistic of trade publica- 
tions which have made their appearance this year. Excel- 
lently printed in two colors, each page gives a glimpse into 
the past and shows something of the present day product 
of the factory of the Detroit firm. It is in reality an artistic 
review of the progress of mechanical locomotion—a review 
got up in such excellent style as to commend itself to 
everybody. 

Cullman Wheel Company, Chicago.—Forty-eight pages of 
closely printed matter are required to describe all the lines 
produced by these manufacturers of automobile ard machin- 
ery sprockets. Among the features which attract attention 
are rear wheel sprockets and brake drums, also counter shaft 
sprockets for buggy automobiles. Another good line is the 
Cullman spur gear differential, which embodies among other 
new features an oil retaining shoulder and solid steel hard- 
ened pinions. 

Supplementary Spiral Spring Company, St. Louis, Mo.— 
“Missouri Proof,” consisting of a batch of letters from satis- 
fied users of supplementary spiral springs, carries a strongly 
convincing message. Every one of the twenty letters repro- 
duced contains enough praise for the device to convince the 
most skeptical. In issuing the booklet the firm declares that 
not one of the persons writing in praise of the springs is 
known to them or connected with the works in any way. 

Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Mich—The two chapters in 
the advance catalogue of the well-known Detroit tire firm 
are headed respectively “In General” and “In Detail,” the 
former dealing with some of the generalities of tire construc- 
tion and the latter showing the different lines produced by 
Morgan & Wright, comprising the Bailey, Midgley, flat and 


pany. 
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plain treads. What some people have been able to do with 
these tires is told in a couple of pages of testimonials. 


Standard Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia —Some of 
the various types of tapered and straight roller bearings, 
annular ball bearings, ball and roller thrust bearings are 
dealt with in the automobile show catalogue of this firm. 
But the activities of the company are not limited to this, 
some of the other features mentioned in the illustrated cat- 
alogue being gear blanks, drop forgings, front and rear axles. 
and transmission gear. 


Adams Company, Dubuque, Ia.—“The Sages,” a handy lit- 
tle folder about the Adams-Farwell revolving air-cooled 
motor, does not deal much with technicalities or present any 
illustrations, but is none the less interesting for all that. It 
is but a series of pointers on the features of the Adams- 
Farwell, served up in such a way that one is tempted to 
ask for more particulars. 


Rock Island Tool Company, Rock Island, Ill.—Catalogue 
“D,” just issued, deals with this company’s very extensive 
line of vices, all of which are described and illustrated. One 
of the most attractive things in the catalogue is an auto- 
matic self-locking swivel vice, which, with no more parts 
than the ordinary stationary vice, offers immense advantages 
over this latter. 

Hartford Rubber Works Company.—A feature of the col- 
ored booklet of this company is a series of illustrations 
showing how Hartford solid tires are employed on every 
type of mechanically propelled and horse-drawn vehicle. 
In addition to a talk on Hartford excellence, there is some 
useful information on how to mount these tires on their 
rims or dismount them. 

Raimes & Co., New York.—Four bright little maidens sym- 
bolize the brightness produced by Globe metal polish, on the 
colored hanging calendar for 1908, produced by the makers 
of that indispensable garage toilette preparation. Raimes & 
Co., 50 Ferry street, New York, makers of Globe polish, will 
doubtless be willing to supply copies of the calendar on 
request. 

Motz Clincher Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio.— 
As evidence of the value of their cushion tire, this firm has 
published a chart obtained after a series of comparative tests 
by an electric vehicle firm with several makes of tires. The 
inquiry was entirely disinterested and the favorable showing 
of the Motz is therefore all the more worthy of attention. 

Nordyke & Marmon Company, Indianapolis.—A view and’ 
description of the factory at Indianapolis, Ind., a review 
of the structural features of Marmon air and water-cooled 
models, and specifications of the various types of cars com- 
prise the main features of Marmon catalogue No. 830-A. 
Several illustrations are given of the complete cars. 


Eldredge Electric Manufacturing Company, Springfield, 
Mass.—A catalogue of battery testing instruments recently 
sent forth comprises pocket voltmeters, ammeters, voltam- 
meters, spark-coil current indicators, miniature switchboard: 
instruments, etc. Each instrument is illustrated, described in: 
detail and price given. 

Gilbert Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn.—The 
catalogue for the 1908 season shows all the well-known lines 
of leather and metal goods for automobiles, as well as a 
number of novel features likely to be valuable on any car. 
Gilbert high quality is declared to be maintained in all 
standard and new lines. 

R. M. Owen & Company, Lansing, Mich.—There is a con- 
vincing air in what the catalogue compiler has written on. 
the Reo family for 1908. There are five of them, from a 
little single-cylinder runabout to a comfortable four-cylin- 
der side entrance touring car. Parts and complete cars are- 
freely illustrated. 
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ANOTHER EFFORT FOR A NATIONAL HIGHWAYS COMMISSION 





aeons D. C., Feb. 10.—Automobilists through- 

out the country will undoubtedly accord hearty 
support to the bill introduced in Congress by Representative 
Currier, of New Hampshire, the object of which is to create 
a National Highways Commission, and for the construction, 
improvement, and maintenance of public highways. The 
plan suggested by the Currier bill is a novel one and if it is 
enacted into law will work wonders in improving the con- 
dition of the National Highways. 

The proposed commission is to consist of three members, 
to be appointed by the President of the United States, who 
are to receive a salary of $5,000 a year, and can only be re- 
moved from office for cause. It will be the duty of the com- 
mission to take into consideration, formulate, and adopt 
such plan or plans for the improvement, construction, and 
maintenance of such public highways, the improvement and 
maintenance of which shall in the judgment of the com- 
mission, acting in cooperation and consultation as far as 
possible with the duly constituted authorities having 


charge of the highways of the several States, promote and 
facilitate inter-state commerce and trade and the postal 
service. 

The commission is given authority to cause proceedings 
to be instituted in the name of the United States for the 
acquirement by condemnation of any land, right of way, 
or material needed to enable it to prosecute works for the 
construction and improvement of public highways. 

The bill also appropriates $50,000,000 for carrying out its 


provisions. The sum of not less than $500,000 out of such 


appropriation shall be expended in each State, said sum to 
be expended in each State at the rate of not less than 
$100,000 a year. The $50,000,000 appropriation is to be 
available at the rate of $10,000,000 a year during the years 
1908 to 1912, inclusive. The bill also provides for the detail 
of officers from the engineer corps of the army to assist the 
proposed commission in carrying out its projects. The bill 
is to take effect thirty days after its enactment, and if 
passed would be of benefit to the good roads movement. 





MANITOBA FARMERS ASSIST IN ADOPTING A SANE LAW 


INNIPEG, Man., Feb. 10.—Automobile laws framed by 
farmers, or by the constitutional representatives of 
agricultural interests, have so generally been monuments of 
stupidity, bigotry and narrow-mindedness that the first motor 
act adopted by the province of Manitoba may be put up as a 
model for less enlightened districts. The members of the 
Local House which passed the bill, about 90 per cent. of 


': whom are representatives of, or farmers themselves, are to 


be congratulated on an act conspicuous for its saneness, 
broad-mindedness and liberality. 

All automobiles must be registered with the municipal 
commissioner, the initial fee being $5, and yearly renewals 
$2, with a provision for payment of the smaller fee when a 
car changes hands during the year for which its license has 
been issued. Numbers must be carried on the front and 
rear as well as on the front lamps. Chauffeurs or hired 
drivers must obtain a certificate of registration authorizing 
them to operate a motor vehicle; before obtaining such they 
must prove that their eyesight and powers of hearing are in 
no way defective. 

In the open country no speed limit is imposed. In central 
parts of all cities and towns through the Province the 
limit is 10 miles an hour; in suburban districts the limit is 15 


miles and-at corners four miles an hour must not be ex- 
ceeded. At any place when meeting a horse-drawn vehicle 
the act stipulated that the speed must be cut down to six 
miles an hour within 300 yards of the vehicle and kept at 
that speed until the vehicle is passed. When an automobile 
is overtaking a horse-drawn vehicle the slower conveyance 
shall give right of way as soon as practicable. A car stand- 
ing at any place in cities or towns must have its engine 
stopped in order to prevent accidental starting by mis- 
chievous persons. 

Road races may be held by permission of any municipal body 
by a resolution passed in the council giving the necessary 
authority. Clause 39 in the original bill has been eliminated, 
as it was thought manifestly unfair to make an owner respon- 
sible for damages caused by his car when it was being driven 
without his knowledge or consent. 

The fines for violation of the by-law has been fixed at a 
sum not exceeding $25 for the first offense and $50 for the 
second or subsequent offense, but it is left to the discretion 
of the magistrate to inflict a minimum fine where the offense 
is only of a technical nature. Three convictions will have 
the effect of cancelling the license for a period of one year 
or less, at the discretion of the municipal commissioner. 





SQUIRE’S CASE WENT TO HIGHER COURT. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 10.—On December 27 last Frank P. 
Young, a local automobilist, voluntarily appeared before 
Squire Joseph Keen, of Hulmeville, Bucks County, to 
answer a charge of having failed to “honk-honk” at several 
street intersections in that borough, as provided by the law 
of the State. The alleged offense had occurred the previous 
August, and Young decided to fight the case. Despite a 
vigorous defense by his counsel, G. Douglas Bartlett, the 
squire, an inveterate auto-baiter, after his listening per- 
functorily to the evidence, imposed the stereotyped penalty— 
$10 and costs. In the latter was included the sum of $1 for 
serving warrant. As Mr. Young had appeared voluntarily 
no warrant had been necessary, and lawyer Bartlett hauled 
the magistrate up for exacting an illegal fee. The old squire 
was given thirty days to pony up the $50 damages. The 
time expired last Monday. Squire Keen, however, carried 
his case to a higher court, for he died suddenly on Sunday. 


ONE VIEW OF AUTO SMOKE ORDINANCES. 


“That’s about as foolish a move as can be imagined that 
Mayor McClellan made in New York when he started to 
secure legislation that will punish automobilists for driving 
a car out of which smoke will come for a longer period than 
ten seconds after the car starts,” said Designer W. W. Kelley, 
of the Wayne Automobile Company, of Detroit. 

“In the first place, smoke coming from the exhaust pipes 
is not an evidence of carelessness or incompetence. This 
smoke in many cars is due to the fact that the crank cases 
are so shallow that to have sufficient oil in them it must 
reach a high level. To prevent this smoking would be simply 
impossible. And in a large number of big cars it would be 
impossible to prevent smoking at certain times. There’s 
nothing particularly wonderful about a car that does not 
smoke, and there’s nothing particularly bad or obnoxious 
about a car that does smoke. It seems like splitting hairs 
to even hint at such a thing as passing a law to prevent it. 
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ANNUAL REGISTRATION FOR NEW YORK STATE 





LBANY, N. Y., Feb. 10—Two years ago the automobil- 
ists of New York State, through their organization, 
placed themselves on record as being in favor of an annual 
registration fee, providing the money was used in the main- 
tenance of the roads already improved. 

In the most comprehensive report of the joint committee 
of the Senate and Assembly, “appointed to investigate the 
subject of codifying the general and all special highway laws 
and to provide for a system of highway improvement, their 
construction and maintenance,” there is a paragraph refer- 
‘ing to automobiles, and it reads as follows: 


Tax on Automobiles.—During our examination of the general sub- 
ct of highways and their maintenance evidence was presented 
irom almost every section of the State indicating that the use of 
automobiles upon the improved high- 
Ways was a source of wear and tear 
upon the surface which, with their 
constantly increasing use, would re- 
quire special attention to be given to 
this branch of the subject. In wet 
weather when, for the safety of the 
automobilist, he is required to use 
chains upon the slippery pavement of 
the city or in the mud of the dirt 
road in the country whenever he 
strikes an improved highway he does 
not stop to remove the chains from 
the driving wheel so that when the 
improved highway is wet, and, there- 
fore, readily subject to the attack of 
the links of the chain, its use is in- 
jurious to the improved highway; 
while during dry weather there is a 
possibility that the road will ravel be- 
cause while the slow-moving vehicle might slightly disintegrate the 
surface the automobile, moving at a high rate of speed, produces 
a suction which removes the dust and finer particles of the wearing 
surface and thus leads to a raveling of the top course. Already 
experiments are being made by local officials in various sections of 
this State, and also in Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Jersey, 
with reference to the determination of what sort of special treat- 
ment may be given to through highways so that they are able to 
resist this peculiar sort of wearing away of the top surface which 
comes from the suction produced by the rapidly moving machine. 


It is, therefore, clear to your committee that at this session of 
the Legislature appropriate legislation should be had which will 
regulate the use of chains upon improved highways and also, inas- 
much as there must be special treatment or special construction 
upon the through highways, it would seem only fair that a reason- 
able tax should be levied to provide a fund from which this extra 
burden may be discharged. That legislation should be reasonable 
as to the amount of the tax, it should be definitely provided that it 





SENATOR J. P ALLDS. 


is to be spent for the repair to the end that the automobile may 
bear its just proportion of the burden for any increased wear upon 
the highway, and, on the other hand, that the payers of the tax 
may have a guarantee that the money so paid is to be expended for 
the remedying of the condition which they create. 


In considering this question your committee is of the impression 
that inasmuch as the legislation with reference to motor vehicles is 
now to be found in a separate law that the proper place for these 
suggested changes is by amendments to the Motor.Vehicle Law. 
Logically, these provisions of statute should be found in that law 
rather than in the Highway Code. 


At the meeting of the special legislative committee of the 
New York State Automobile Association, held several weeks 
ago, it was decided to incorporate an annual fee in the bill 
which will be introduced in the near future, and therefore the 
suggestion of a yearly fee in the report of the Joint High- 
ways Committee is acceptable to the autoists, who are also 
greatly interested in the definite plan suggested for the build- 
ing and maintenance of the roads and the expenditure of the 
fifty millions available for the purpose. The chains propo- 
sition may be a subject for discussion. 


Chairman Jotham P. Allds is a legislator who has been 
long in harness, reasonable in automobile law-making, and 
an enthusiast on the subject of roads. Summarized, the re- 
port of his committee is reassuring to automobilists who 
have been discouraged at the slow progress in New York 
State: 


Summary.—The proposed Code provides for a State highway de- 
partment to be appointed in the month of January, 1909, by the in- 
coming Governor. It provides for either county or district superin- 
tendents having charge of small area. It provides a uniform fiscal 
year with town superintendents to take office practically at the 
time that the new fiscal year commences. It preserves to the 
locality the regulation of the incurring of extraordinary expendi- 
tures, but it also enforces a more intelligent method of expenditure 
when the same has been duly authorized and also guarantees to the 
locality more certainty with reference to the annual repair of im- 
proved highways. It divides all highways into three classes—the 
State, county and town highways. The State highways to be built 
and maintained by the Department at State expense. The county 
highways to be selected originally by the several county boards of 
supervisors, and when approved by the State Department, to be 
built under the provisions found in this act, which were heretofore 
found in the Higbie-Armstrong Good Roads Act. All other roads to 
be repaired and maintained by the local authorities under the di- 
rection of the Department and under the general superintendence 
of the county or district superintendent. Said work to be done on 
the money system and giving to each town the benefit of aid by 
the State in accordance with the general provisions of what has 
been commonly known as the Fuller-Plank Law. 





AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES SOLD IN 1907 WORTH $105,000,000 





T both the meeting of the Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers and the National Associa- 
tion of Automobile Manufacturers, held February 5 in New 
York City, the outlook for 1908 was freely discussed. M. J. 
Budlong, general manager of the Licensed Association, when 
seen after the meeting, was emphatic in his conclusions 
that if the general policy of conservatism, coupled with 
rational business methods and a proper commercial practice 
were adhered to, the business for 1908 would not only equal 
but be larger than that of 1907. 

Records and statistics for 1907, just completed by the 
Licensed Association, show to what extent the industry has 
grown the last year or two. During the fiscal year of Jan- 
uary I, 1907, to January 1, 1908, there were 47,302 pleasure 
gasoline cars manufactured in this country. The aggregated 
value is $96,160,572. During this same period there were 
5,000 steam and electric pleasure vehicles built and sold in 
this country, with a total value of $7,500,000, this giving a 


total of 52,302 pleasure automobiles sold in the past twelve 
months, with a total value of $105,660,572. 

The percentage of increase each year has been consistent, 
as shown from statistics gathered in 1904, which show the 
value of the total output $26,645,064 as against $105,669,572 
for the past year. It is estimated that the total number of em- 
ployees directly employed in the factories is 58,000 and the 
capital employed $94,200,000. 

As in many other manufacturing products, there is an in- 
direct investment which is closely allied to vehicle manu- 
facture. Close estimation shows that there are 29,000 em- 
ployed in this indirect manufacture, with total capital em- 
ployed of $36,700,000. At the close of the year 1907 there 
were 2,151 sales and garage establishments employing 21,500 
people, with a capital of $57,500,000, employed to do business. 

Not including accessories, the total estimation is: Value 
of product sold, $105,669,572; total capital employed, $171,- 
448,760; number of employees involved, 108,500. 
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COMPANIES PLANNING REORGANIZATION. 


HARTFORD, CoNN., Feb. 10.—Though nothing definite has 
been made public as yet, it is understood that the Pope Man- 
ufacturing Company and the Electric Vehicle Company of 
this city will shortly be reorganized on a sound working basis. 
Where the former is concerned, it is understood that the 
plans in view contemplate the retirement of Colonel Albert 
A. Pope, the founder of the business, and the continuance of 
the Hartford and Westfield, Mass., plants, under the manage- 
ment of A. L. Pope, while the Toledo, Indianapolis and Ha- 
gerstown plants will be disposed of. It is said that the profits 
of the company last year amounted to $400,000, so that no 
difficulty is anticipated in reorganizing it. 

Though the prospects are good, matters are not so easy 
with the Electric Vehicle Company. According to a report, 
it was the intention of William C. Whitney to reorganize the 
company four years ago, and the plan was about to be car- 
ried through when further action was halted by his untimely 
death. The amount of working capital necessary for the 
company to resume is said to be $250,000, and it is anticipated 
that dividends could readily be paid on a capitalization of 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. One-third of its present stock 
is held by the Electric Storage Battery Company of Philadel- 
phia, a wealthy concern, while its other principal stockholders 
are Grant B. Schley, Harry Payne Whitney and Thomas F. 
Ryan. These stockholders have been carrying a heavy mort- 
gage on the plant and business for several years. It is said 
that this does not cover the Selden patent, and the prospects 
of the creditors would appear to be somewhat dependent upon 
the latter to produce a steady income. During the recent 
stringency it has been found necessary to permit some of the 
licensees to defer their payments, and there is also understood 
to be a demand for a lower percentage of royalty, so that the 
extent of the income from this source during the remaining 
four years of the life of the patent is hard to determine. 





ROCHESTER TO HAVE ITS FIRST SHOW. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 10—The New Convention Hall, 
now rapidly nearly completion, will be the scene, on March 
18-21, of Rochester’s first automobile show, held under the 
auspices of the Rochester Automobile Club. 
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SAYS AUTOS ARE REPLACING SLEIGHS. 


BuFFALO, Feb. 10.—“The automobile industry is advancing 
in leaps and bounds in this country now,” declared F. A 
Babcock, president of the Babcock Electric Carriage Com- 
pany, at a chance gathering of a number of automobile me: 
at the Hotel Iroquois in Buffalo the other day. “Just think,’ 
he continued, “it wasn’t more than three or four years ago 
that when Winter came the owner of an automobile meekl) 
put his car up for the season, gave up all idea of pleasure 
riding, and had recourse to the train or trolley while attend 
ing to his daily business. 

“But the case is different now. I venture to say that less 
than ten per cent. of the auto owners here in Buffalo have 
put their cars up. The enclosed body is what did it. And 
then the improvements in wheels and tires and the adoption 
of the non-skid chain have eliminated the danger that snow 
used to present to the automobilist. You see the women 
down in the shopping district every day now, coming in their 
limousine or coupé, and paying no heed to the cold or snow. 

“IT am not one of those’ visionaries that think that the auto- 
mobile means the passing of the horse. But there is one 
thing that I think the automobile will displace: that is the 
sleigh. Just recall how few sleighs were out on the avenues 
and in the parks, even when the going on runners was excel- 
lent. The sleighs have to stay in the background now that 
our automobiles are such that they can be used in Winter 
as well as in Summer.” 





REAL ESTATE AGENT’S PROFITABLE AUTOING. 


New Haven, Conn., Feb. 10.—A decidedly new stunt in the 
real estate business has been sprung upon this old university 
town by C. D. Hall, one of the city’s youngest and most pro- 
gressive real estate men. Mr. Hall’s stunt is a Knox automobile, 
which he employs exclusively in his business. He says that 
he is able to do about three times the business with the auto 
he was formerly able to attend to, at a greatly reduced cost. 
He claims the car quickly saves its initial cost many times 
over by the vastly increased business. It is stated that sev- 
eral other real estate men are to employ autos in their busi- 
ness and that once the advantages of the new way of show- 
ing property becomes known, it will become popular. 
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HOW FAR-FAMED “JACOB’S LADDER” IN THE SNOW-CLAD BERKSHIRES LOOKED LAST WEEK*FROM A 1908 THOMAS FLYER. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE CALENDAR. 


AMERICAN. 


Shows and Meetings. 


Feb. 17-22...... —Cleveland, Central Armory, Annual Show, Cleve- 
land Automobile Dealers’ Association. George 
Collister, manager. 

Feb. 21-29...... —Newark, N. J., Electric Park Auditorium, New 
Jersey Automobile Trade Association and New 
Jersey Automobile and Motor Club. 

Mar. 7-14....... —Boston, Mechanics’ Building and Horticultural 
Hall, Boston Automobile Dealers’ Association. 
Chester I. Campbell, manager, 5 Park Square. 


Terr —Boston, Bay State Auto Association Clubhouse. 
First Quarterly Meeting, Society of Automobile 
Engineers, 

Mar. 9-14....... —Buffalo, Convention Hall, Sixth Annual Automo- 


bile Show, Automobile Club of Buffalo. Dai H. 
Lewis, manager. 

Mar. 18-21...... —Rochester, N. Y., New Convention Hall, First An- 
nual Show, Automobile Dealers’ Association and 
Rochester Automobile Club. Bert Van Tuyle, 


manager. 

Mar. 21-28...... —Toronto, Canada, St. Lawrence Arena, Automobile 
Show. R. M. Jaffray, manager, 

Apr. 5-12....... —Montreal, Canada, Arena, Third Annual Automo- 
bile and Sportsman’s Show. R. M. Jaffray, Mer. 

April 6-8....... —Denver, Mammoth Rink, Annual Automobile Show. 


G. A. Wahlgreen, manager. 
Race Meets, Hill Climbs, Etc. 


Ws Tiscccccces —Boston, 150-mile Endurance Run, Bay State Auto- 
mobile Association. 

8 ae —Brooklyn, N. Y., Economy Run Montauk and Re- 
turn, Long Island Automobile Club. 

ee BG swnnsca —Ormond-Daytona, Fla., Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica, 

Mar. 18-19...... —Savannah, Ga., Savannah Automobile Club. 

Dict cnceceu —Briarcliff Trophy Race, Westchester County, N. Y. 
Robert L. Morrell, chairman. 

BE OS. ccceses —Harrisburg-Philadelphia and Return, 150-mile En- 


durance Run, Motor Club of Harrisburg. 
May 15.........—Chicago, Algonquin Hill Climb, Chicago Motor 


Club, 
i gg re —Bridgeport, Conn., Sport Hill Climb, Bridgeport 
Automobile Club. 
June 24-27...... —Chicago, 1,200-mile Reliability Run, Chicago Motor 
Club. 
Bat. Mie seccce —Chicago, Annual Economy Run, Chicago Motor 
Club. 
FOREIGN. 
Shows. 
Mar. 21-28...... —London, Agricultural Hall, Cordingley’s Show. 


May 17-June 2..—Moscow, Russia, International Automobile Expo- 
sition, Automobile Club of Moscow. 


Race Meets, Hill Climbs, Etc. 


April 1-13...... —Monaco Motor Boat Races and Motor Boat Exhi- 
bition, International Sporting Club of Monaco. 
April 25-May 25—Industrial Vehicle Competition, Automobile Club of 


France. 

iciideckanwa —Paris, Competition for Agricultural Automobiles, 
auspices of “‘L’Auto.”” (Date to be announced.) 

2 —Sicily, Targa Florio, Automobile Club of Italy. 

June 1-18....... —Reliability Trials for Pleasure Cars, Automobile 
Club of Great Britain. 

June 9-17....... —Touring Competition for the Prince Henry of 


Prussia Prize, Germany, Imperial Automobile Club 
of Germany. 


EE Reedockcasa —Voiturette Grand Prix, Dieppe Circuit (Automobile 
Club of France). Date not yet officially confirmed. 

BE Biss sencece -—Grand Prix of Automobile Club of France, Dieppe 
Circuit. Date not yet officially confirmed. 

July 13-17......—Ostend, Belgium, International Race Week, Auto- 
mobile Club of Ostend. 

July 20-30...... —Ardennes Circuit Races and Coupe de Liederke, 
Automobile Club of Belgium. 

Aug., 1908...... —France, Coupe de la Presse, Automobile Club of 
France. (Exact date to be announced.) 

Aug. 29-30...... —France, Mont Ventoux Hill Climb, Vauclusien 


Automobile Club, 
Sept. 1-8.......—French Voiturette Contest, auspices of ‘“‘L’ Auto.” 
se seenees —Berlin, Germany, Gordon-Bennett Balloon Race, 
Aeronautical Club of Berlin. 
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BOOKS FOR AUTOMOBILISTS. 


Distillation of Alcohol—With the passing of the act of 
June 7, 1906, which freed denatured alcohol from the dis- 
ability it had previously labored under, a new market was 
opened up for the farmer and manufacturer, and the want 
was felt for practical information on processes of distillation. 
F. B. Wright’s “Distillation of Alcohol and Denaturing,” 
which did much to meet the want, has just been reprinted, 
the second edition being a careful revision of the first, ‘with 
new chapters and considerable amplification on the most 
modern of methods and appliances in this country and 
Europe. The design of the author in compiling the second 
volume has been to follow the original plan of writing a 
plain, practical handbook on the manufacture of alcohol and 
denaturing for industrial purposes, the work being intended 
not as a scientific treatise, but as a help to farmers and 
others wishing to go into this industry on a moderate scale. 
That object has been fully attained, the subject being 
handled comprehensively, clearly, and made additionally 
valuable by numerous drawings. The book is published by 
Spon & Chamberlain, 123 Liberty street, New York. 


A Handbook on Automobile Repairs——Automobilists who 
aim at being so completely master of their car that they will 
be independent of the repairman except for serious break- 
downs, will find considerable educational value in “Practical 
Motor Car Repairing,” an illustrated handbook published 
by Percival Marshall & Co., of London, and sold in New 
York by Spon & Chamberlain, of Liberty street. The work, 
which is compiled more with a view of meeting the wants 
of the amateur than the professional repairman, deals with 
the commoner weaknesses and defects of an automobile and 
tells in a simple manner how they may be remedied. 


“WINDY BILL” WILL CHAMPION THE MULES. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

You will find clipping from the Louisville Evening ‘‘Times” which 
I thought might be of interest to your readers. However, do not 
think there is any dangr of any sane body of men passing such a 
law, and even if they should, I give the Governor of this State the 
credit of having too much common sense to allow it to become a 
law. Would suggest that “‘Windy Bill’ go back to his lop-eared 
mules, where I am sure he can get lessons in common mule sense 
he seems to be sorely in need of. J. H. BOVARD. 

Newcastle, Ky. 


FRANKFORT, KY., Jan. 14.—Automobiles will have to remain in 
the woodshed if a bill which is to be introduced by W. M. Thomp- 
son becomes a law. Mr. Thompson, who is known as “Windy Bill, 
and who has a voice, when it is in condition, that reflects great 
credit on its owner, says that so many autos have been running 
over the State, and especially his county, that they have become a 
menace to the lives of the people and he would put them in the 
class with traction engines. 

The bill which is being framed by Mr. Thompson is a lively one. 
It will provide that a man must go ahead of each automobile and 
keep one hundred yards in advance of it, on foot, all the time so 
as to warn persons along the route that the engine is coming. The 
machines will not be allowed to travel at a rate of speed eater 
than three miles an hour, and no more touring parties will be per- 
mitted. 

Mr. Thompson thinks that he can get the bill through the two 
houses and will make a speech in support of it, in which he will 
touch on the ‘“‘dreadful horrors of the automobile and the immense 
damage it does to the nerves of mules and persons crivings the 
mules. Mr. Thompson represents Bullitt and Spencer counties. 





ANENT THE WOES OF THE GARAGEMAN, 


“We certainly do have troubles of our own,” wearily as- 
sented the garage keeper to the sympathetic feeler ventured 
by the reporter in search of a story. “Between a lot of old 
ladies who have nothing to do but spend their money, and 
who can’t understand why a week’s work on a car should 
cost more than the price of a Paris outfit, and the people 
who can’t afford to keep a car anyway, the pot is kept boil- 
ing for us pretty steadily, and we are seldom out of hot 
water. I’ll tell you how it is—here’s another of ’em now. 
Come around some other time and I’ll fix you up.” 
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AUTOMOBILE LAWS OF TWO STATES: 


Connecticut and New Jersey represent the opposite 
points of the compass in automobile legislation : one State 
accepts the motor-driven vehicle as a pleasurable and 
commercial necessity ; the other commonwealth grudging- 
ly gives it place in the general scheme of transportation. 
In several respects the conditions brought about by the 
coming of the automobile are analogous in both States. 

Connecticut intervenes between New York and Massa- 
chusetts, and in consequence its excellent roads are trav- 
eled by the thousands of automobiles which yearly repeat 
the journey having New York City and Boston as des- 
tination points. New Jersey likewise supplies much fre- 
quented trunk roads used by automobiles circulating 
between New York City and Philadelphia. 

Connecticut possesses summer resorts in plenty; New 
Jersey’s coast has numerous part-year colonies and the 
largest hotel population of any State in the country. 

Both States have been progressive in the building of 
roads, and it is natural that they should be vitally con- 
cerned as to the mileage exacted from these highways 
by the vastly increased traffic, for keep in mind that a 
hundred vehicles will wear out a road much more quickly 
than one-tenth of that number. 

And thus are the laws of the two States different: 
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Connecticut welcomes the visitor if he be registered. 
in his home State; New Jersey calls for the fee as soon 
as he quits the ferryboat. 

Connecticut has erased all speed technicalities below 
twenty-five miles an hour, except to ask fairly that at 
all times the operator shall not drive to the danger of 
other users of the road; New Jersey reiterates insistence 
of the “eight miles per hour,” etc., despite the fact ‘that 
every vehicle which moves violates this provision, the 
real value of which, however, is based on the lucrative 
operation of “traps” in places where traffic is meager. 

Connecticut does not find it essential to require of its 
home or visiting autoists any power-of-attorney clause 


to insure the punishment of offenders, and the working 


of the new law has not caused any proposal looking for- 
ward to an adoption of this most objectionable feature 
of the New Jersey law, which has kept many an automo- 
bile owner out of that State. 

When one takes note of the fact that Connecticut’s 


husbandry is a most powerful factor in the legislature © 


because in that State its law-making body is constructed 
on the old plan whereby every township has two repre- 
sentatives no matter what its rank in population, there 
must come a realization of the liberal and common-sense 
spirit of its farmers, whose antagonism to automobiles 
subsided as soon as their horses became accustomed to 
the new user of the road. Then, this wideawake com- 
monwealth has a highways commissioner by the name of 
McDonald, who, along with the agriculturists, recognizes 
without quibbling that the automobile is here to stay and 
that if the present road does not meet the demands of 
the more trying traffic there must be a solution of this 
new problem in roads building. 

It may pay the State of New Jersey to retain its rigid 
requirements, repelling and not inviting the automobilists 
from other States, but any method of bookkeeping which 
it can employ to show a profit is not finding acceptance 
elsewhere, and even in its own boundaries there will be 
found not a few dissenters. What the State unsuccess- 
fully asks from visitors in registration fees is lost many 
fold to its merchants. 

It is praiseworthy for the Governor to express him- 
self in favor of a tire tax to cover all vehicles and further 
stipulate that they shall carry lights at night, but from the 
standpoint of commerce, if for no other reason, the chief 
executive will serve better his State if he assists in bring- 
ing about reciprocity in registration, abolishment of traps 
by doing away with the farcical “miles per hour” in its les- 
ser speeds, and eradicating the power-of-attorney clause. 

New Jersey may consider that it can afford to place 


itself in the same position as the single. juryman who 


explained the failure to reach a decision by saying that 
he had “never before met eleven such obstinate men.” 


While to some the words of Hotchkiss and Terry at the 


banquet of New Jersey’s largest club may have sounded 
scathing and unpleasant, many will admit that the in- 
dictment was based in fact, even though their Governor 
took the floor a second time to defend a law in the mak- 
ing of which he had had no part. 

But it is pretty good figuring that many when planning 
their runs the coming season will wend their way Con- 
necticutward instead of entering a State which believes in: 
uniform laws only when other States accept its statutes. 


S| eed 
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NEW JERSEY CLUB’S BANQUET HONORED BY A GOVERNOR 





EWARK, N. J., Feb. 10—Automobilists of this State are 
still discussing the banquet last Thursday night of the 
New Jersey Automobile and Motor Club, held at Achtel- 
Stetter’s and attended by over two hundred members and 
honored by the presence of Governor Fort, who is looking 
into the automobile question with considerable care. The 
present so-called Frelinghuysen law has been less acceptable 
to outside autoists through reason of the power-of-attorney 
and non-reciprocal registration clauses than to home owners, 
who have made the best of the situation and fared fairly well 
through the reasonable interpretations of Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles Smith. Therefore, the drastic criticism of the 
State law made by William H. Hotchkiss, president of the 
American Automobile Association, and the plea for a uniform 
statute presented by Charles Thaddeus Terry, chairman of 
the national body’s Legislative Board, while listened to with 
marked attention, did not arouse that unanimous approval 
which would have been unquestionably the case had the lis- 
teners consisted of non-residents. 

Though Governor Fort had previously contributed an open- 
ing talk which was*greeted with pronounced favor, especially 
his references to a tire tax for all vehicles and a law calling 
for the carrying of lights at night, he resented the remarks of 
the speakers following him, and while he had had nothing to 
do with the framing of the existing law, the chief executive 
arose to its defense and made it clear that he did not agree 
with the plain language of President Hotchkiss or the incisive 
suggestions of Chairman Terry. It was a situation in which 
a governor considered that his State had been attacked, and, 
of course, he retorted. 

As to whether Governor Fort will retain, after closer obser- 
vation, his expressed belief in the criticised features of the law 
is a matter for the future to determine. There is well- 
grounded belief that even Senator Frelinghuysen does not 
now consider the law with which he had so much to do with 
the making entirely up to date, and if the clubs of the Asso- 
ciated Automobile Clubs of New Jersey can bring about the 
proposed conference with that astute statesman there is hope 
that an understanding may be reached which at least will 
mitigate some of the provisions now so bitterly complained of. 

President Hotchkiss is a man of strong convictions, as the 
following extracts from his speech, entitled “Jersey Justice,” 
make evident: 


Jersey Justice! The rogue, ’tis said, here has short shrift, the 
punishment always fits the crime, wrong is done no man, and com- 
mon sense is law. And you sum it all up in the phrase: “Jersey 
justice.”’ 

Still, somehow, a New Yorker and a motorist may be excused 
the question—and in all seriousness—what’s wrong with Jersey 
justice when applied to motor users, particularly those from other 
States? Your people are not unlike ours, many of you pass the 
days in our metropolis; your streets, your municipal services, your 
buildings, your general laws are much the same; and, to-night, this 
Lucullian board and this your generous hospitality—why, even New 
Yorkers could do no better, perhaps, not so well. More, as I 
stepped from the ferry and walked to the train to-day, I was not 
halted and asked whether I had registered and been tagged from 
Trenton, though the officer on guard must have guessed that I 
would, ere long, help wear out your sidewalks, be guided by the 
radiance of your street lights, and enjoy the protection of your 
police. And yet, I was not stopped and numbered! Nor has any 
peace officer yet demanded that I execute a power of attorney to 
some unknown official over on the Delaware through whom New 
Jersey could retain jurisdiction of my body and property in case 
I might heedlessly violate your laws or accidentally invade the 
rights of Jersey men. So for me, to-night, it’s: Hoch to Jersey 
justice! For, gentlemen, let it be recorded that, on this day of 
grace, the sixth of February, nineteen hundred and eight, a New 
Yorker and a motorist boarded a ferry boat, with deliberate intent 
to use your streets and sidewalks and purloin from you, for the 
time, all those public services which make modern life so easy, 
and that, after using them as freely as the air he breathed, he is 


here in Newark to-night, unlicensed, untagged, unattorneyed—and 
still at large. You know the reason. Like tens of thousands more, 
in setting out for New Jersey, he left his automobile at home. 

And so I again ask: What’s the matter with New Jersey in 
dealing with the motor car? Prejudice has existed in New York, 
rustic Dobbins still sometimes shy at the newfangled wagons, 
drastic ordinances have been passed, and weird laws enacted, and 
at times enforced. Yet, for nearly four years, our motor vehicle 
law has proved so acceptable as not to require amendment—framed 
by motorists it was passed unanimously by a Legislature dominated 
by the farmer vote—strangers are free to use our roads, without 
registration or tax; motor vehicle licenses, with us, are unheard of; 
accidents, save in congested territories, relatively rare; speed traps. 
except on the borders of the Greater City, all but unknown; and 
the time seems rapidly approaching when the present automobile 
law of New York will be as dead a letter as is the bicycle law. 

Not so in New Jersey. You enforce literally the miles-per-hour 
speed clause. Result: A good friend of mine, accustomed to the 
sane Buffalo rule, which commands rather a due observance of the 
conditions of the highway and the traffic thereon at the time, made 
seven contributions to Jersey justices in one day last summer, for 
real or speed-trapping violations of law, and vows herceforward to 
keep himself and his purse beyond your borders. You use the 
excuse of necessary identification to tax all outlanders, and thou- 
sands voice their protests by spending their money elsewhere. But, 
most unreasonable of all, by the power-of-attorney requirement, you 
refuse the right which, for nearly fifteen centuries, the average 
man has had to a trial in civil suits, by a jury, not merely of his 
peers, but of his neighbors. And, when they learn of cases where 
heavy default judgments have thus been obtained, because of 
unknown and sometimes imagined injuries, thousands more will 
resent this cruel and unusual requirement—I had almost said pun- 
ishment—and hie themselves, their cars, and their cash to more 
reasonable and more hospitable States. 


Co-operation Among Motorists Necessary. 


What’s the matter with New Jersey? 

First, there has not been that co-operation among motorists 
themselves, by which alone unreasonable laws may be prevented; 
you have not made the proper regulation of the motor vehicle your 
business, each winter, in the Legislature, each month of the year, 
in assisting the proper enforcement of the ordinary rules of the 
road. But, this is not the place to chide; and you are, I’m told 
now cementing an organization for these purposes. 

Second, there are reasons far more potent. In New Jersey, the 
prejudice of the horse and his owner—that of the horse the stronger 
of the two—have not, as elsewhere, materially decreased; while the 
desire for revenue from outlanders seems, of late, to have become 
a settled State policy. Thus, responsive to prejudice and pelf, your 
legislators have—may I say it?—become yearly more blind to the 
first principles controlling on the use of the roads. Some of these 
principles—trite, axiomatic, old-fashioned—I have already suggested. 
Let me emphasize them. For in the words of wise men, while 
“multitudes are ruled by prejudices,” ‘‘principles, like troops of the 
line, are undisturbed and stand fast.’’ 


The Camel and the Cart Ages. 


When the two-wheeled cart first began to share with beasts of 
burden the wayward roads of prehistoric times, the camel age in 
transportation came to an end; the vehicle age clumsily began. The 
cart outstripped the camel; it needed more room. If we could but 
read the history of those times, the camel drivers were vociferous 
ané vitriolic in their attitude toward the new invention, and, for a 
time, the carts were forced to lumber slowly over narrow and un- 
even paths. The years rolled on, the carts increased in number, 
the camels grew less, until, in the crowded ways of ancient days, 
the caravan gave place to a train of sturdy chariots; and the 
vehicle age, as we know it, had really begun. Now, I wonder how 
long did those ancients submit to the plaint of the camel man that 
he was frightened and crowded, and outstripped; how lung did ihe 
chariot man submit to a rule of the road limiting him to camel 
speed? Doubtless, just so long as he could not help himself. 


The Motor Vehicle Age. 


So of us. We live in the beginning of the motor-vehicle age. 
The day is dawning when the prehistoric beast of burden and the 
ancient cart will both all but vanish from the public roads. A 
mighty revolution in individual transportation is under way. 

*Tis the camel-cart controversy over again. Like the camels, the 
carts are still much in the majority; there is clamor and complaint 
from their drivers; as of old, the roads are not altogether suited 
to new conditions; but, in the field of transportation, civilization 
has moved forward another notch, and there’s no turning it back. 
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More in point, in this new era, these changed conditions, which 
is more sensible, more just, the enforcement of old customs or the 
adoption of new rules? Clearly, the latter. For a time, perhaps, 
the unrestrained use of the full powers of the new vehicle should be 
checked by positive law. This granted, as to speed at least, what 
should that law be? Unless I am much in error, a rational appli- 
cation of the simple maxim that, in the use of the public ways, 
the individual must so conduct himself as not to infringe the rights 
or endanger the life, limb or property of another. 

Very true, admits the motor-phobe, but such a doctrine concedes 
the justice of present laws; your new vehicle constantly endangers 
the lives and property of others. I reply, does it do so on an open 
country road, visible for miles, without either a crossroad, another 
vehicle, an animal or a human being in sight? Does it even in the 
business streets of a great city, say, at dawn or at midnight? No; 
‘“‘miles-per-hour’’ is a statutory speed trap, where prejudice starts 
the stop-watch at one end, and legalized plunder bars the way at 
the other. The true principle, and, in road regulation, it is as old 
as the camel or the cart, is that unlawful speed should be de- 
termined, not arbitrarily by miles-per-hour, but, by the condition 
of the highway, and the traffic thereon at the time, that is, whether 
in the judgment of men the rate is such as then and there to en- 
danger the lives or property of others. 


Violations Fewer; Punishments Easier. 


But, says the twentieth-century camel man, you would make it 
impossible to catch and punish. Not so. It would be easier far; 
that is, if all you want is to bring to book those who actually 
endanger the life, limb or property of another. The stop-watch 
would cease its wrangle with the speedometer; and the proof would 
be that of the ear and the eye of the spectator and of the princi- 
pals. It would be easier to prosecute, not, as now, to persecute— 
surely, Mr. Modern Camelman, you wouldn’t stand for that!—and 
not the least element making for conviction would be the general 
recognition of the justice of the rule, by the new charioteers. 

And so I repeat, New Jersey has been blind to first principles, in 
enacting and enforcing a miles-per-hour rule. Connecticut was 
first to adopt the real rule. New York seems likely to do the same, 
this year. Why not New Jersey, too? 


Whose Are the Public Roads? 


Again, in this age of progress and enlightenment, whose are the 
public roads? The farmer’s whose lands they abut, the town’s in 
which they are, the commonwealth’s through which they pass, or 
yours and mine, citizens of this nation of independent but inde- 
structible States? In their beginnings, they were, perhaps, but 
cow-paths; in some cases, mere rights of way; in many instances, 
they are still imperfectly maintained by neighborhood labor; yet, in 
our modern civilization, they are and hereafter always must be the 
people’s roads, free to all who come and go, whatever be their race. 
condition, or dwelling place. 

If so, and the time has come—as it has—when the State must 
build and maintain them, it follows that they should be paid for by 
the State, and not by a part of the State, much less by any class 
of citizens of the State. Each of these principles is already violated 
all over the country; and, in the chaos of inequity in which our 
American tax laws have become involved, the injustice of the thing 
should, perhaps, for a time, be silently endured. Yet New Jersey, 
in enacting a registration toll from non-residents, and excusing it 
on the plea of road maintenance, stands almost alone. 


Roads Should Fit the Traffic, Not the Traffic Fit the Roads. 


But, says the road expert, your new vehicles destroy our fine 
roads. Perhaps; but, in an advancing civilization, roads should be 
made to fit the traffic, not the traffic to fit the roads. The Romans 
were the greatest of road builders. Little need had they for a wider 
surface or deeper foundation than would resist the progress of the 
legions and their camp equipment; yet, vast siege engines must 
also be transported, and so those roads were laid so deep that 
fifteen centuries of neglect have left them practically untouched. 
The great road builders of the new world, the Incas of Peru, to 
whom horses were unknown, found narrow ways, steps cut from 
mountain sides, and airy swinging bridges sufficient for their post 
runners; and a mighty, durable and substantial road system was 
that of barbaric Peru. But, the Spaniards came, with their horses 
and carts and, too shiftless to change the Inca roads to fit the 
traffic of a higher civilization, the highways, which once had done 
the work of a simpler people, went to ruin and decay. In all times 
and among all peoples, the strength of a public road, its success 
as a means of intercommunication, has depended—nay, must always 
depend—on its resistance to the wear, not of the foot passer, but 
of the harshest vehicle commonly used by its public. No; if these 
new macadam roads of ours are behind the times, in this, the motor 
vehicle age, they—not the times—must be changed; and, in chang- 
ing them, right and justice suggest that the whole people, not a 
few, bear equally the burden. 


Non-resident Road Taxation Indefensible. 
But, again rejoin your road officials: You New Yorkers use eur 
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roads; why shouldn’t you help pay their up-keep? I might reply: 
You, New Jersey people, use our roads, and we haven‘t, save as 
reprisals, ever thought of asking you to contribute to their care. 
The real answer is again found in a resort to first principles. The 
fathers tried out the experiment of the loose Confederation, and 
quickly gave it up. By the Constitution, imposts and taxes be- 
tween the States were prohibited, the regulation of commerce, inter- 
course and travel between then assumed by the central govern- 
ment, and the doctrine of commercial hospitality established as a 
principle of our land. There are no Chinese walls in our nation of 
States; no treaty ports need ever be established. This principle. 
one of wisdom, in that it makes for free trade between all of the 
States, and of comity, in that it establishes a neighborly hospitality 
nation-wide, is violated by New Jersey; and New Jersey suffers 
because of it. Thousands of motorists now shun your State, anid 
your hotels, and your tradesmen are a million poorer each year. 


$10,000 of Tax or $1,000,000 of Trade. 


What’s the matter with New Jersey? 

Her legislators and her people are blind, not merely to interstate 
comity, but, for a few dollars of tax, annually sacrifice an hundred- 
fold more in trade, which now goes to States without walls. How 
far the principle of free travel should yield in cases where the 
outlander abuses his privilege by becoming an all-year or even a 
summer resident is an open question. But, to the mere tourist, 
the roads of New Jersey, like the sidewalks and pavements of 
Newark, should be as free as the New Jersey air. 


Power-of-Attorney Clause Unwarranted, Un-American. 


One more point, and Iam done. Boston’s protest against the tax 
on tea was the first drumbeat in a great struggle for liberty. I 
wonder how those sturdy Boston patriots would have borne a regu- 
lation of the English board of trade that, as a condition to trading 
in England, the colonial merchant must designate such board as 
his attorney to accept service in case of default or disagreement. 
and thus submit his rights to a hostile British jury, instead of one 
made up of his peers at home. Such a rule would have violated a 
principle more ancient than the doctrines for which Cromwell fought 
and Sam Adams thundered. Says Gibbon, speaking of the Salic 
law, which dates from the time of Clovis: ‘In all causes where the 
parties were of different nations, the plaintiff or accuser was obliged 
to follow the tribunal of the defendant.”’ Such, in civil matters, at 
least, is the law of our land to-day. And yet, New Jersey, alone of 
all the States, says: Not so! On what theory? Are we motorists, 
in civil cases, criminals, too, whom, since under general law you 
cannot extradite, you would unrighteously force into the tribunal 
of the plaintiff? Or, are we merely undesirable citizens, against 
whom the power-of-attorney clause is intended as a bar? No, 
gentlemen; there are a few drops of New England blood still left in 
thousands of motoring men, who, if they but knew of this require- 
ment, would not cross your borders in an automobile so long as 
that unwarranted and un-American provision is on your books. 


Present Law Against Principle, Courtesy and Self-Interest. 


What’s the matter with Jersey justice? Blind, as justice should 
be! But, in dealing with the automobile, blind to the principles 
which should control the use of the public ways; blind, stone blind 
to that comitas gentium, or, in modern phrase, interstate courtesy, 
which our American citizenship expects and usually enjoys; blind— 
may I say it?—Chinese blind, to the interests, the pocket-books of 
her own people, in that, even in the year nineteen hundred and 
eight, the wall is still up and traffic and travel halted at her gates. 

Men of New Jersey, forget what I have said that may seem harsh. 
Think only of the cause I represent. 

Men of New Jersey, outside the wall we of other States extend 
the hand of good fellowship and bid you welcome everywhere. 

See, the time has come. Won’t you help throw down that wall? 


The concluding speaker was Commissioner Smith, who told 
of the results secured by the present law, which he contended 
had been very satisfactory. An increase in the number of in- 
spectors, he thought, would be of great worth. 

President Angus Sinclair presided, and before introducing 
the first speaker, briefly reviewed the history of the club, told 
of its rapid growth, referred to its membership of nearly 
eight hundred, and paid a well-deserved compliment to H. A. 
Bonnell, the hard-working and conscientious secretary, who 
in the past year has done so much to further the prestige of 
the organization. Besides the orators of the occasion there 
were at the guests’ table L. R. Speare, ex-president of the 
Bay State Automobile Association of Boston, and S. L. 
Haynes, ex-president of the Automobile Club of Springfield, 
Mass. Chairman Joseph H. Wood of the banquet com- 
mittee had his troubles in providing for the large number of 
diners, not a few of whom were of the eleventh-hour variety. 
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DIRECTORATE OF THE A. A. A. FOR THE YEAR IS ANNOUNCED 


WENTY-SIX States are represented on the board of 
directors of the American Automobile Association, and 
there are also spokesmen from the District of Columbia and 
the Hawaiian Islands. Before the end of the year it is 
expected that every State in the country will be represented 
on the governing board of the national automobile organi- 
zation. Where a State association exists, that body selects 
the directors to the national board, and in States not yet or- 
ganized, clubs belong direct to the A. A. A. and are given 
direct representation. Following is the list of directors: 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Elliott C. Lee, 
Lewis R. Speare, 
S. L. Haynes, 
W. H. Chase, 
John P. Coghlin. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Elliott Flint. 
VERMONT. 
W. H. Riddle. 
CONNECTICUT. 
W. F. Fuller. 
NEW YORK. 


Oliver A. Quayle, 
William H. Hotchkiss, 


Jefferson deM. Thomp- 


son, 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
Cc. J. Edwards, 
F. B. Hower, 
Charles T. Terry, 
A. G. Batchelder, 
G. H. Stillwell, 
F. H. Elliott, 
H. S. Woodworth, 
Cc. H. Benedict, 
S. M. Butler, 
Cc. D. Hakes, 
Otis W. Sherman, 
A. R. Pardington. 


IOWA. 
W. D. Petersen. 


KENTUCKY. 
George H. Wilson. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Joseph H. Wood, 
G. E. Farrington, 
George A. Post, 
J. H. Edwards, 
K. G. Roebling, 
W. T. White. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Isaac Starr, 
R. P. Hooper, 
Paul C. Wolff, 
Edward Kneeland, 
F. A. Godcharles, 
Peter A. Meixell, 
J. H. Weeks. 


DELAWARE. 
John Bancroft. 


MARYLAND. 


Osborne I. Yellott, 
H. M. Rowe. 


DIST.OF COLUMBIA. 


Horace C. Chandlee. 


VIRGINIA. 
H. L. Myers. 


MISSOURI. 
Roy F. Britton, 
Harry M. Rubey. 

LOUISIANA. 
Albert Mackie. 


TEXAS. 


FE. H. R. Greene, 
H. T. D. Wilson, 
H. S. Crawford. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
W. E. Minghini. 
GEORGIA. 
F. C. Battey, 
H. J. Lamar, Jr. 
FLORIDA. 
Asa Paine. 
OHIO. 


F. T. Sholes, 
Windsor T. White, 
Val Duttenhofer, Jr. 


MICHIGAN. 


Edwin S. George. 
D. Emmett Welsh. 


INDIANA. Charles P. Root, Oliver Crosby. 


H. O. Smith, Sidney S. Gorham. COLORADO. 
J. A. Speckenhier. WISCONSIN. F. L. Bartlett. 
ILLINOIS. James T. Drought. CALIFORNIA. 
L. E. Myers, MINNESOTA. Milbank Johnson. 
Ira M. Cobe, Frank M. Joyce, HAWAII. 
N. H. Van Sicklen, Neal Brown, G. P. Dennison. 


The next meeting of the board of directors will be held at 
the association’s headquarters Tuesday, March 3. Thereafter 
meetings of the board of directors and its executive com- 
mittee will, so far as possible, be set for other cities, thus 
giving directors living at a distance from New 
opportunity to attend some of the meetings. 


York an 


Racing Board Appointments Announced. 


The A. A. A. Racing Board, the appointment of which is 
just announced, is constructed on somewhat different lines 
than in previous years, the automobile manufacturing associa- 
tions being given representation. It is considered that the 
time has come when racing matters should be directed, not 
entirely by amateur sportsmen appointed from the various 
clubs of the country, but also by manufacturers, and that 
with both elements represented on the racing board, much 
can be more effectively accomplished than heretofore. Fol- 
lowing is the list: 

Jefferson deMont Thompson, chairman, 26 W. 27th street, New York. 
Frank G. Webb, vice-chairman, 105 Garfield place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Frederick H. Elliott, secretary, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 
William K. Vanderbilt, A. B. Lambert, Asa Paine, 


-« Thomas Henderson, \. G. Batchelder, 
Dave Hennen Morris, Benjamin Briscoe, Jr., Lewis R. Speare, 
H. L. Bowden, S. A. Miles, H. A. Bonnell, 
George L. Weiss, Alfred Reeves, Charles J. Swain, 
Tra M. Cobe, Percy Owen, Harry W. Knights, 
R. Lincoln Lippitt, J. J. Mann, G. G. Greenburg, 
A. R. Pardington, A. L. Riker, =. L. Haynes, 


Rossiter Worthington, F. 
H. H. Knowles, 


Rr. Thomas, 
Henry Ford, 


S. M. Butler. 





GOVERNOR TO ATTEND A. C. 


HILADELPHIA, Feb. 12.—Governor Stuart is to be the 
star figure at the annual banquet of the Automobile 
Club of Germantown, to take place Saturday evening next 
at the organization’s model clubhouse in Carpenter street, 
Germantown. Besides the governor, the notables will in- 
clude Mayor Rayburn, Congressman Reuben O. Moon, Hon. 
Samuel P. Rotan, of Philadelphia; Charles W. Bosworth, of 
Springfield, Mass., and O. S. Henninger, of Allentown, Pa. 
In view of the fact that the American Automobile Associa- 
tion secures the chairman of its Good Roads Board from 


OF GERMANTOWN BANQUET 


the Automobile Club of Germantown, in the person of Robert 
P. Hooper, the guests will include several prominent in the 
national organization: Isaac Starr, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Federation; A. N. Chandler, president of the 
Automobile Club of Philadelphia; Charles Thaddeus Terry, 
chairman of the A. A. A. Legislative Board; Frederick H. 
Elliott, secretary of the A. A. A.; and A. G. Batchelder, chair- 
man of the Publications Board. It is anticipated that the 
affair will be the most successful in the history of the club, 
and the main banquet hall will be filled to overflowing. 


TAXING THE AUTOIST TO KEEP JERSEY ROADS IN REPAIR 





NE of the most influential newspapers in the entire coun- 
try is the New York Times. Once, before its owner 
became an autoist and personally acquainted with the experi- 
ences of other autoists, there were occasional editorials in 
that daily which failed to find much approval from those in- 
terested in the motor-driven vehicle. But the Times saw the 
handwriting on the wall, as is evident from the following 
editorial, entitled “Taxation Has Its Perils”: 


Gov. Fort of New Jersey, it is reported, thinks that automobilists 
should be made to pay enough in the shape of licensing fees to 
keep in good order the main roads of the State, and, with that 
pious end in view, he is having prepared for submission to the 
Legislature laws which will much increase the special burdens of 
the motor car folk, particularly those from other States. 

It seems to us that Gov. Fort would do well to go rather slowly 
in this direction and to think things over several times before he 
goes far. Of course, the automobilists ought to contribute for the 
up-keep of roads. Nobody doubts, nowadays, that the machines 


inflict no little wear on highway surfaces as at present constructed, 
distributing the same in the shape of dust over the circumjacent 
landscape, but while it is right for the automobilists to pay their 
way, it is not obviously just to impose on them anything like the 
entire cost of maintaining the roads they use, and to do so might 
easily be the reverse of good economics. 

The automobilists, Gov. Fort and other Jerseymen should remem- 
ber, have a habit of spending money as they move along over the 
earth’s surface—of spending it at frequent intervals and in quan- 
tities highly satisfactory, at least to the recipients. And the recip- 
ients are many. Not only innkeepers and the owners of repair 
shops and garages profit by the opportunity to satisfy the ever- 
recurring needs of these travelers, but almost everybody else, in 
one way or another, directly or indirectly, comes in for a share 
from these expenditures. 

A certain amount of taxation this form of traffic will bear with- 
out effective resentment, and that amount, or something close to 
it, can safely be imposed, but to exceed it is to decrease, not in- 
crease, the revenue, for the effect will be to make the automobilists 
seek other scenes, where, if they are not better loved, they are at 
any rate better appreciated. 
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WINTER ACTIVITIES OF THE AUTO CLUBS 





RULES FOR BAY STATE FEBRUARY 22 RUN. 


Boston, Feb. 10.—Rules to govern the 150 miles endurance 
run that is to be conducted by the Bay State Automobile 
Association on Washington’s Birthday, February 22, have 
been issued by the committee in charge. In making up the 
rules the committee has had before it the rules which gave 
much satisfaction in the Boston to Keene, N. H., endurance 
run last summer, and also the rules of contests elsewhere, 
such as the Chicago and Quaker City runs, and it has evolved 
a set of regulations which it claims are the most concise and 
complete of any yet used in such an event. There will be a 
contest committee having charge of the cars while on the 
road, and also a technical committee which will make the 
examination of the machines at the end of the run. The two 
committees, however, will work independently, and it is not 
intended to permit complications to arise by making the 
findings of the technical committee subject to review by the 
contest committee. 

The run will start at the Bay State Association’s clubhouse 
on Dartmouth street, Boston, at 7 o’clock on the morning of 
the holiday, and controls and time schedules will be estab- 
lished throughout the route. The first leg of the run will be 
to Providence, where there may be a short stop for luncheon. 
The second leg will be from Providence to Worcester, where 
there will be another short stop, and the final leg will be from 
Worcester to Boston. The roads selected are the best avail- 
able, being mostly State highways of macadam construction, 
which are usually in good condition no matter what the 
weather may be. The time schedule will be within the State 
law and local ordinances and special rules have been made to 
prevent racing between controls. 

There are to be two classes: Class A for touring cars and 
four-seated tourabouts, and Class B for two or three-seated 
runabouts. A silver trophy will be awarded the winning car. 
In case of tie the committee may require that the contest be 
continued, or certificates will be awarded to the winning cars. 
All cars must be of stock patterns and carry regular equip- 
ment. Observers are to be carried, and in addition there will 
be checkers at the various controls. The penalties will 
be two points a minute for adjustments, repairs and replace- 
ments, one point a minute for being late at controls, two 
points a minute for being early at controls and five points 
for not keeping the engine going except at certain specified 
points. Entries will close with Alfred N. Robbins, secretary 
of the committee, 53 Stanhope street, Boston, at 6 P.M, Wed- 
nesday, February 19. The committee in charge consists of 
J. C. Kerrison, Ernest A. Gilmore, Horace G. Kemp and 
Alfred N. Robbins. 


AUTOISTS DINE ROAD SUPERVISORS. 


NeEwcasTLeE, Pa., Feb. 10.—The newly formed Automobile 
Club of Lawrence County entertained the county supervisors 
at luncheon at Fountain Inn, February 5, the occasion being 
the meeting of the supervisors to formulate plans for the 
betterment of the country roads. The meeting was addressed 
by State Highway Commissioner Joseph W. Hunter and 
others prominent in road improvement circles. So far there 
has been about twelve miles of macadam road constructed 
under the new Pennsylvania law, but owing to the top layer 
being half clay the roads already need repairs costing $400 
to $700 per mile. All the supervisors are in favor of a four- 
teen to eighteen-foot roadway of vitrified brick, as the first 
cost is but little more than macadam, and the repairs would 
be practically nothing, while such a road would also be prac- 
tically free from the nuisance of dust and mud. 


QUAKER CITY CLUB ELECTS NEW OFFICERS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 10.—The principal business transacted 
at the annual meeting of the Quaker City Motor Club at the 
Hotel Majestic, last Thursday night, was the election of 
officers to serve during the ensuing year. The only contests 
were for secretary and the board of governors. The election 
resulted as follows: President, P. Lonald Folwell; first vice- 
president, A. T. James; second vice-president, L. D. Berger; 
treasurer, A. T. Stewart; secretary, Harry C. Harback; the 
foregoing and Charles J. Swain, G. Douglass Bartlett, Frank 
Hardart, E. H. Lewis, Richard Sellers, Dr. J. R. Overpeck, G. 
Hilton Gantert, M. E. Brigham, and W. J. Donnelly consti- 
tuting the new board of governors. 

Previous to the election the prizes won in the club’s New 
Year’s endurance run were presented—Class A to George H. 
Smith (White); Class B to J. D. Dorrance (Packard); Class 
C to W: M. David (Maxwell); and Class D to Daniel Web- 
ster (Frayer-Miller). The winning drivers in Classes A, B 
and C were awarded solid gold watch fobs designed after the 
club’s emblem. Certificates of merit were also awarded the 
three clean-score Class A cars in the original run on January 
1-2 of the present year. 

A banquet followed, during which many prominent officials 
of the club responded to impromptu toasts. Ex-President 
Swain sounded the keynote of the club’s policy when he urged 
a continuance of the past activity in the promotion of road 
competitions of various kinds. In his opinion such events 
have a marked beneficial effect in sustaining interest in the 
club and its work. One of his suggestions—the amendment 
of the by-laws to include a Technical Committee in the 
official list to be named annually by the president—was well 
received, and may be acted upon later. 

The first official act of President Folwell after his induction 
was the naming of Richard Sellers, a member of the board of 
governors and a prominent local engineer, as chairman of the 
contest committee. This selection insures another active 
year for the club. The preliminary outline for the coming 
campaign, which will include Spring and Fall race meets, a 
hill climb, the New Year’s endurance run, and other events, 
was discussed by Mr. Sellers, although he has not as yet 
decided upon the personnel of his committee. 


“LAND’S END TO LAND’S END” ECONOMY RUN. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., Feb. 10.—Entry blanks for the first 
annual midwinter Land’s End to Land’s End economy test, 
to occur Tuesday, February 25, under the auspices of the 
Long Island Automobile Club, have been issued. The course 
is from the clubhouse at 360 Cumberland street, Brooklyn, 
to Montauk Point and return, a distance of 242 miles in one 
day. Under the conditions named by the contest committee, 
the route to Babylon is elective. From Babylon to Montauk 
Point cars will follow the Merrick or South Country Road 
to Patchogue. From Patchogue the route leads to Southamp- 
ton and from there to the lighthouse at Montauk Point. 

On the outward trip there will be four checking stations, 
the first at the Sherman House, Babylon; the second at Roe’s 
Hotel, Patchogue; the third at the Irving House, Southamp- 
ton, and the fourth at the lighthouse at Montauk Point. The 
route for the return trip is elective and there will be no 
checking done except at the finish at the clubhouse. 

The start will be made at the clubhouse at 6 A. M. No cars 
will be checked in at night before 9 o’clock P. M. and none 
after 12 o’clock midnight. First prize in the hard contest, 
valued at $200, will go to the car which carries its full quota 
of passengers the entire distance at the least per capita cost. 
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N. A. A. M. FIXES EXACT DATES FOR CHICAGO SHOW 


EBRUARY 6 to 13, inclusive, has been fixed upon as the 
exact time of the next Chicago show, to be held in the 
Coliseum and First Regiment Armory, this decision being 
arrived at at a meeting of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Automobile Manufacturers held in 
the New York offices, February 5. The question of a com- 
mercial vehicle department remained undecided, but it was 
resolved to make some changes in the rules covering allot- 
ments in order that the distribution of space may, if possible, 
be more equitable. No definite action on this will be taken 
for some time, however. 

It was decided to organize a traffic department, of which 
J. S. Marvin, until now associated with a similar branch of 
he Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, will 
n all probability be in charge. F. H. Hart, representing the 
Corbin Motor Vehicle Corporation, was elected to member- 
ship, and Messrs. H. O. Smith, of the Premier Manufacturing 
Company, and Angus Smith, of the Olds Motor Works, were 
lected members of the executive committee, replacing G. W. 
Bennett, who formerly represented the Knox Company, and 
M. L. Goss, deceased. 

In connection with the informal discussion on the outlook, 
Manager S. A. Miles declared: “My personal opinion is that 
the recent difficulties will prove to have been a godsend to 
the industry. There can be no doubt that we were on the 
eve of a tremendous over-production, which has been headed 
off—first, by the determination of wise makers to curtail 


production, and second, by the inability of the unwise ones 
and the experimenters to procure the necessary capital to 
enable them to flood the market. It is not unlikely, I should 
say, that even the most radical men must become convinced 
of the folly of producing cars without some reasonable cer- 
tainty that they will sell; in other words, that practically all 
makers will, in the future, be reasonably sure of their market 
before they incur the expense of manufacture.” ° 


Brock Resigns Position with Licensed Body. 


At the meeting of the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of Licensed Manufacturers held the same day in their 
offices, on East Forty-second street, the resignation of Mar- 
cus L. Brock as associate manager was received and accepted 
with regret. In consequence of this resignation the transfer 
of the traffic department to the N. A. A. M., and other 
changes, there will be some rearrangement in the staff of the 
licensed body, as a result of which it is understood that H. T. 
Clinton will look after the agency interests and to some ex- 
tent the traffic affairs, as well as have charge of the adver- 
tising department. M. J. Budlong, the general manager, will 
take over most of the duties which fell to Mr. Brock. 

Among those who attended either one or both of the meet- 
ings were Charles Clifton (Pierce), Thomas Henderson 
(Winton), S. T. Davis (Locomobile), W. E. Metzger (Cadil- 
lac), Herbert Lloyd (Columbia), F. L. Smith (Oldsmobile) 
and L. H. Kittredge (Peerless). 





"FRISCO TO HAVE A SHOW, 


WOMAN’S CLUB ASSISTING 





AN FRANCISCO, Feb. 8.—The automobile enthusiasts of 

this city are not going to allow 1908 to pass without hold- 
ing an automobile show. Unlike last year, it will not be 
given by the Dealers’ Association, but has been started by 
those of the dealers who voted in minority when it was de- 
cided not to hold a show this year. The dealers are the ones 
who handle cheaper cars, that are sold out in the suburbs and 
the smallertowns. The representatives of these cars have from 
the very first wanted the show, and a number of them came 
together and decided to hold the event March 2-8. The 
patronage was offered the California Woman’s Automo- 
bile Club. This organization has been most progressive of 
late, and accepted the offer with enthusiasm, as all the profits 
will go into their treasury. There is likely to be a little fric- 
tion between those who want the show and those who do 
not. Already the officers of the club have canvassed the 
“Row” and have most flattering signed agreements. It is 
proposed to open the show with a big night parade, ending 
at the Coliseum, where the formal opening will take place. 


Edwin L. Thomas, vice-president of the E. R. Thomas 
Motor Car Company, has arrived and is making his head- 
quarters with the Pioneer Auto Company. Mr. Thomas will 
look over the automobile field, and especially that part which 
interests his company, concerning the taxicabs, which are 
likely to be put into service in this city shortly. 

Paul Lacroix is in San Francisco, where he has established 
a western branch of the Renault Freres Selling Branch. R. 
J. Marx is to be manager. 

Fernando Nelson, the enthusiastic autoist of this city, has 
again come to the front with what bids fair to break the 
record of unique suggestions for the entertainment of the 
officers and men of the fleet of warships soon to arrive in our 
harbor. He has proposed that every owner of an automobile 
shall loan his car for one day, and a line of march so arranged 
that it will reach all points of interest, and give the best views 
of the Bay and Presidio, be planned for the entertainment 
of these guests. The automobiles will be artistically deco- 
rated in the national colors. 





INDIANAPOLIS SHOW DATES SET FOR MARCH 16 TO 23 


| "DIANAPOLIS, Inp., Feb. 11.—Makers and local dealers 

have taken preliminary steps for the holding of the In- 
dianapolis annual show, March 16-21. No building in the city 
being large enough to contain all the cars, the various dealers 
will have shows in their garages, assisted by men from the 
factories. Suggestions put forth for the event are that as an 
opening attraction a parade should be held on the afternoon 
of March 16 and that all automobile owners in the State be 
invited to participate. A local newspaper has offered a prize 
to the city or club having the largest number of automobiles 


in line. There will aiso be a hill-climbing contest, probably 
at Glenn’s Valley, aud an obstacle race in the city. A ban- 
quet on the evening of March 21 will close the show. 

A. E. Vinton, of the G & J Tire Company, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the temporary organization which will 
have the program in charge; P. D. Stubbs, representative 
of the American Motor Car Sales Company, has been ap- 
pointed secretary, and R. H. Losey, of the Buick-Losey Com- 
pany, is treasurer. Committees have been formed to look 
after the various parts of the program. 
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DIEPPE CIRCUIT AGAIN CHOSEN FOR GRAND PRIX 





ARIS, Feb. 4.—Dieppe, which in 1907 was the scene of the 
highest rate of prolonged travel ever witnessed on road, 
will next July witness the third annual Grand Prix of the 
Automobile Club of France. The 48-mile triangle, with 
Dieppe at its northwest corner, has been a strong favorite 
since last year. Dieppe is near Paris; it is close to England; 
it is in the midst of a holiday resort district; it can attract 
and accommodate thousands of spectators; it can raise a sub- 
stantial subvention—in brief, it makes the financial success of 
the race an absolute certainty; and, as the Racing Board of 
the A. C. F. is no longer indifferent to monetary matters, the 
Normandy circuit has triumphed. The question of roads 
hardly entered into consideration. There are a score of dis- 
tricts in France that could offer just as good a set of high- 
ways for racing purposes, but probably not one that could 
present such all-round advantages. 

Ten thousand dollars in cash will be handed over by the 
Dieppe authorities for the privilege of having the race in 
their district. Further, the same authorities undertake to 
put the 48 miles of road in perfect condition at an expendi- 
ture of probably $6,000. In no other country in the world 
have the rural populations been educated to a point where 
they would receive an automobile race with such enthusiasm 
or make such material offers to obtain it. One little village 
on the course, too small to entertain visitors, and destined, 
in consequence, to receive nothing but noise and inconveni- 
ence from the race, threatened for a time to act in a dog-in- 
the-manger spirit. Before the government will grant permis- 
sion for any road race it is necessary that the consent of 
every village or hamlet on the course should have been ob- 
tained, so that it is always possible for a handful of men, if 
they desire to be stubborn, to hold up an event ardently de- 
sired by a whole département. 


The grandstands, which last year were on a straight stretch 
of road parallel with the sea, will be erected on a portion of 
the road between Dieppe and Envermeu, and not more than 
eight hundred yards from the difficult Dieppe fork turn. 
Thirty-two acres of land have been secured at this point, at 
a rental of $2,600, and it is on the inside of the circuit that 
immense grandstands, offices, restaurant, and the usual para- 
phernalia of a big road race will be erected. To enable vis- 
itors to leave the stands at any time during the race a spa- 
cious tunnel will be constructed under the road. 

In all probability July 7 will be selected as the date of the 
Voiturette Grand Prix and July 8 for the powerful machines 
running under the 155-millimeter international racing rule. 
The Racing Board has taken the wise decision to cut down 
the entrance fee for the voiturette race by nearly one-half. 
Originally fixed at $200 for a single car, it is now $100 for a 
single entry, $180 for a team of two and $240 for a full team 
of three. The original entrance fee of $400 was almost the 
market value of some of the small cars and threatened to 
drive away the small firms interested in the 15-horsepower 
runabouts. Under the new rules it is certain that there will 
be a record entry of small racers, and probably a race as 
keenly contested as the speedier one among the powerful 
flyers. Entry fees for the Grand Prix have undergone no 
modification. Twelve cars are now Officially entered for the 
Grand Prix, the firms represented, each with full teams, being 
Germain, Benz, Fiat and Panhard & Levassor. Now that the 
course has been chosen, the twelve or fourteen firms known 
to be building racers will no longer keep back their entries. 
Last date for receiving engagements at ordinary fees is Feb- 
ruary 15. For the voiturette race Isotta-Fraschini is the only 
entrant at present, with three small four-cylinder cars. It is 
expected, however, that the entries will not be less than forty. 





PREPARATIONS IN FULL SWING FOR SAVANNAH. 


With seven actual entries and assurance from thirteen 
other fitms that they will participate in the 360-mile stock 
chassis race, the Savannah meet, March 18 and 19, is assured 
of success. The engagements include two Apperson “Jack- 
rabbits,” two Thomas-Detroit, two Isotta, and one Premier. 
Those having promised entries are Stearns, Stevens-Duryea, 
National, Mora, Studebaker, Dragon, York Pullman, Penn- 
sylvania, Stoddard-Dayton, Fiat, Chadwick, Maja and Acme. 


CHRISTIE WILL MEET THE FIAT AT ORMOND. 


Walter Christie has taken up the challenge to race the Fiat 
Cyclone, a lightweight flyer recently imported, in a 100-mile 
match at Ormond in March. Christie, in sending his check 
for $500 to Chairman Robert Lee Morrell, stipulates that the 
race be thrown open to all comers and be made a sweep- 
stake event, to which the challenger has consented. Christie 
has named the 130-horsepower direct drive car built for and 
entered in the Grand Prix last year. 





HISTORY OF A RACER 


WHICH NEVER RACED 





RACING automobile which never raced has brought 

Alfred G. Vanderbilt, its owner, and Francois Richard, 
its builder, into a legal squabble over the payment of $5,000 
demanded by the latter. 

In October, 1905, when preparations were active for the 
Florida tournament of the following January, Mr. Vander- 
bile was introduced, through his chauffeur, Paul Sartori, to 
Francois Richard, said to be skilled in building racing cars. 
Order was given to go ahead on the construction of a 250- 
horsepower eight-cylinder racer to be the fastest car the 
world had ever seen. Three months was a short time in 
which to produce such a machine, but by working day and 
night, and engaging a special train at the last moment, 
the monster was on the Ormond-Daytona beach in time. 

Unfortunately for the plans of the speed annihilators, the 
eight huge cylinders failed to give forth more than spas- 
modic explosions. A small army of mechanics wrestled with 


it in the Hotel Ormond garage, while Alfred G. Vanderbilt 
looked on with ebbing enthusiasm. Finally the 250-horse- 
power 100-mile-an-hour flyer was shipped back to New York, 
carried to the garage, and left there. Mr. Vanderbilt was 
reported to have expended $20,000 in his vain attempt to 
create a speed record. Later a bill for $5,000 was received 
from M. Richard for three months’ work on the car. Mr. 
Vanderbilt refused to pay on the ground that the car was 
a failure. The designer urged that the work was all that 
could have been expected, and that the car would have run 
had there been time to put it into condition. 

In the Supreme Court, before Judge Girard, Thomas J. Fay, 
automobile expert for Mr. Vanderbilt, testified that if the car 
ran at all it would go twice as fast as the designer intended 
it to do, and instead of 250 horsepower, it would require 
1,000 horsepower. The court found for M. Richard, enjoining 
the defendant to pay over the sum of $1,250. 
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SUCCESSFUL H. H. FRANKLIN CO. SHOW IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MEASURE EXCELLENT; PASSAGE DOUBTFUL. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 10.—In the bill of Assemblyman Wain- 
wright, recently introduced, motor-vehicle owners get what 
they have claimed should be the law regarding the carrying 
of lights at night by horse-drawn vehicles on the country 
roads. Mr. Wainwright’s bill provides that a new subdivision 
shall be added to the county law which shall empower super- 
visors of any county “to make laws requiring vehicles on 
the highway in the county to carry a light at night, and pre- 
scribing the character of such light. But such law shall not 
apply to vehicles required by any other law or ordinance to 
carry a light at night.” 


THAT BUFFALO-NIAGARA FALLS BOULEVARD. 


BuFFALO, Feb. 10.—Announcement is made by the manage- 
ment of the automobile show that one day’s receipts will be 
set aside in the hope of creating a substantial fund to be 
used in the promotion of the scheme to construct a boulevard 
from Buffalo to Niagara Falls. The plan has received the 
approval of local automobilists, according to Secretary D. H. 
Lewis, who says that members of the Automobile Club and 
representatives of the automobile trade are enthusiastic about 
it. Mr. Lewis announces that Thursday, March 12, will be 
known as Boulevard Day, and the admission price will be one 
dollar. All the money taken in at the door on that day will 
go towards the boulevard fund. Souvenir buttons will be 
issued and it is proposed to advertise the day extensively. 








AEROPLANES FOR ARMY. . 


Three aeroplanes instead of one 
are to be built for the Signal Corps 
of the army, as a result of a deci- 
sion taken by the Board of Ord- 
nance and Fortifications, and ap- 
proved by Secretary Taft. The 
three flying machines have been se- 
lected out of 41 bids made to the 
service, the successful ones being 
Wright Brothers, of Dayton, O., 
$25,000, delivery in 200 days; A. M. 
Herring, New York City, $20,000, 
delivery in 180 days; J. F. Scott, 
Chicago, $1,000, delivery in 185 
days. The funds at the disposition 
of the board only reach $25,000, but 
it is believed that the balance will 
be voted by Congress during its 
present session in order to cover 
the cost of the other machines. 
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PROSPECTS BRIGHT FOR NEWARK SHOW. 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 10.—Instead of finding difficulty in 
promoting an automobile show in this city, officials of the 
New Jersey Automobile and Motor Club and the New Jersey 
Automobile Trade Association now find that they could have 
easily filled a larger hall than that at Electric Park, which 
the show will occupy from February 21 to 29. Decorators 
have been at work on the interior and the other preparations 
for the opening of the show have progressed so favorably 
that there is little doubt of everything being in place on the 
minute when the doors are thrown open. Horace A. Bonnell, 
secretary of the club, has already received the consignment 
of flags ordered for publicity purposes. They bear the in- 
scription “Auto Show, Electric Park, February 21-29.” These 
pennants will be distributed to dealers and club members 
and will temporarily supplant the familiar blue and gold club 
pennants. It is anticipated that next year will see an auto- 
mobile show in the First Regiment Armory, or in the new 
Essex Troop’s home, now in course of construction. 





C. R. MABLEY RESIGNS AS SALON MANAGER. 


At the meeting of the Importers’ Automobile Salon, which 
was held at its offices in the Bryant Park Building, New York 
City, last Thursday, the resignation of C. R. Mabley as gen- 
eral manager, which was handed in the month previous, was 
accepted, and Mr. Mabley was given a unanimous vote of 
thanks for his good work on behalf of the organization 
during his term in office. W. R. Lee, who acted as Mr. Mab- 
ley’s chief assistant, was appointed manager. It has been 
decided to combine the headquarters of the Importers’ Salon 
with those of the New York Automobile Trade Association 
in the offices of the former in the Bryant Park Building, a 
very satisfactory arrangement having been effected between 
the two associations for the occupation of the same offices. 





PROGRESS OF THE “MUDLARK” SOUTHWARD. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 10.—For the past 500 miles, Ralph 
Owen, who is driving the 40-horsepower Oldsmobile from 
New York to New Orleans, has found the going particularly 
strenuous owing to the January thaws and washouts, this 
city being reached 30 hours behind the prearranged schedule. 
On this account Chattanooga will be omitted from the route, 
the Mudlark having left here last Friday bound for Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Owen expects to be in New Orleans February 
14, if the time lost can be made up. After the Mardi Gras, 
the party expects to take the car to Cuba for an island trip. 





E. R THOMAS TAKES A RIDE IN THE NEW SIX-CYLINDER RUNABOUT BEARING HIS NAME 
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BRIEF ITEMS OF NEWS AND TRADE MISCELLANY 


The two shaft-driven Lozier cars which 
Michener and Mulford will drive in the 
Briarcliff Trophy race, will each be four- 
cylinder models of 45-horsepower. In our 
last week’s issue their rating was incor- 
rectly given as 50-horsepower, thus giving 
the impression that the six-cylinder models 
had been entered. 


According to figures received by the 
American Motor Car Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the American exports of auto- 
mobiles during 1907 total 2,894, with a value 
of $5,120,963, as compared with a total of 
1,155 cars of a value of $1,792,308 during 
1906. This represents a gain of 1,730 com- 
plete cars with an aggregate value of 
$3,328,655. 


Carpet cleaning by automobile power is 
a familiar sight in San Francisco, and the 
patrons of the new system declare it a 
thorough success. The Le Clair Company, 
which is responsible for the innovation, 
owns a 1904 two-cylinder Winton, which 
carries a vacuum pump back of the driver’s 
seat. When the car reaches the customer’s 
house, a hose is extended from the pump 
to the house, and the power of the motor 
is used to drive the pump. 


The Hicks Speed Indicator Company, of 
1263 Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, has just 
been reorganized, Carl Knopf, the president 
of the new company, being the only one 
of the old firm to retain his connection with 
it, although C. B. Sterling continues as sales 
manager. New capital as well as new blood 
has been infused into the concern, which 
has been reorganized on a larger scale than 
formerly. The officers are Carl Knopf, 
president; H. K. Carr, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


“Dealers in the West feel that conditions 
are improving rapidly and are much en- 
couraged,” says F. R. Bump, sales manager 
of the H. H. Franklin Manufacturing. Com- 
pany, of Syracuse, N. Y. “The banks have 
begun to supply all the money that is need- 
ed, and as a result quite a number of order 
have been placed with us for immediate 
or early spring delivery. There is appar- 
ent a sentiment that the season will be a 
good one and that it will start with a 
rush before long.” 


Being desirous of placing their composite 
road wheels on the American market, the 
Atlas Motor and Engineering Company, of 
Levenshulme, Manchester, England, is open 
to enter into communication with any firm 
prepared to take up the manufacture and 
sale of its products. The wheels, which 
are patented in the United States and else- 
where, are a composite of steel and wood, 
and are built in various types for auto- 
mobiles, commercial vehicles, omnibuses and 
horse-drawn vehicles. 


Mule trails in the Southern California Si- 
erras, over which an automobile had never 
passed before, were recenly negotiated by a 


1907 16-horsepower Model G Franklin in’ 


a break-neck trip from Los Angeles to the 
mines in the east of San Diego County. 
During the last twelve miles, an ascent 
of 5,000 feet, over twisting trails, was made 
by the dim light of oil burners, the acetylene 
lamps having given out. Mills Titus of 
Los Angeles, accompanied by three other 
men, drove the machine. 


. That the American “invasion” of Europe 
is not confined to automobiles alone, but 





also includes accessories, and that even 
the crowned heads of the Continent are 
succumbing to this invasion is proved by a 
sale recently made by S. 
Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind. This com- 
pany had previously made several sales of 
their “long-distance” gasoline storage out- 
fits in Dresden, and it is evident that their 
merits have been recognized, for recently 
an order was received from the King of 
Saxony for a five-barrel equipment. 


E. V. Hartford, president of the Hart- 
ford Suspension Company, who. is an ac- 
complished musician, suffered an irrepara- 
ble loss in the disappearance of two valu- 
able old violins from the trap of his limou- 
sine, when returning from Lakewood, 
N. J., on Monday last. Mr. Hartford makes 
a practice of taking his violins along with 
him on pleasure trips, and the last thing 
known of the case containing them was 
the fact that it was placed on the trap of 
the car when leaving Lakewood. The jolt- 
ing must have knocked it off. In describ- 
ing his loss Mr. Hartford says that it is 
impossible to place a value on the violins, 
and he has placarded the roads, offering:a 
liberal reward. 


This is the time of year when the aver- 
age owner of a car begins to look it over 
with a view to making such repairs as are 
necessary for the coming season. One of 
the most annoying troubles usually found 
on a car left unattended for several months 
is the cracking of the. top or side cur- 
tains. Heretofore repairs have been made 
by patching, but a Saugerties (N. Y.) firm, 
the Montgomery-Washburn Company, has 
just placed on the market a waterproof 
compound, with the aid of which all cracks 
and leaks may be repaired without showing 
the repair itself on the surface of the 
material. Its composition is the same as 
that largely used by these makers for the 
waterproofing of tarpaulins, aprons and 
wagon covers. 


“The new policy lately inaugurated by 
our company of opening branch houses in 
many of the larger cities instead of mar- 
keting our cars through local agents, seems 
to be meeting with great favor among car 
owners,” says Colonel George M. Stude- 
baker. In addition to our branches which 
have been established for a number of 
years, in the last few months we have 
opened new branch houses in Philadelphia, 
Boston, Cleveland and Seattle, and will 
soon open other branches at principal points 
not already covered, and we expect to han- 
dle our cars through these branches as 
long as our company is in existence. The 
purchaser of a Studebaker car in any of 
these cities is assured of good treatment 
as long as his car remains in commission, 
and that we will protect and further his 
interests in every way possible.” 


NEW AGENCIES ESTABLISHED. 


The Post & Lester Company, Hartford, 
Conn., will open a branch retail store at 
Hartford, opposite the Allyn Hotel, about 
March It. 

Philadelphia’s South Broad street colony 
was still further reinforced last week, 
when the Kissel-Kar was installed in a 
home of its own at No. 729. It will have 
the Dorris car as an agency mate. 


Among the recent agencies established by 
the Northern Motor Car Company, Detroit 


F. Bowser & . 


and Port Huron, Mich., to handle th¢« 
“Silent Northern” for 1908, are the Hutch- 
inson Motor Car Company, Hutchinson, 
Kan., and James F. Hutchinson, Jr., Union, 
Ore. 


Charles E. Miller has just moved his 
Cleveland branch house from 406 Erie 
street to 1829 Euclid avenue, which now 
gives him a location in the heart of Cleve- 
land’s automobile district. A recently add- 
ed branch house is located at 1392 Bedford 
avenue, Brooklyn, while others are estab- 
lished in Buffalo, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Detroit. 


~*~ 

The Philadelphia agency of the Thomas 
car has changed hands, Joe Keir succeeding 
the Harry S. Houpt Company. Mr. Keir, 
who handled the Renault in the Quaker 
City for about a year, and a month or more 
ago assumed the management of the Berg- 
doll Motor Car Company, will take hold 
of the Thomas at once. The present quar- 
ters of the agency at 139-141 South Broad 
street, will be retained. 





PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 


Rossell Drisko, well known throughout 
New England automobile circles, has ac- 
cepted the position as general manager of 
— Bros. Automobile Company, Orange, 

ass. 


In Frank A. Sanford, the newly appointed 
Wayne agent for Greater New York, who 
has opened headquarters at 1853 Broadway, 
Barney F. Everitt, president of the Wayne 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich., thinks 
he has the “right man” for the place. Mr. 
Sanford has been actively connected with 
the industry for several years past and is 
a staunch believer in the Wayne car. “The 
Wayne proposition from the start has im- 
pressed me most favorably from a pro- 
nounced desire on the part of the factory 
to produce a good article and then stand 
back of it in every sense of the word,” 
he said, in speaking of the car. “I believe 
that the Wayne ‘30’ at $2,500, with magneto 
equipment, is as good a car as can be 
found on the American market to-day.” 


GEO. N. PIERCE’S RETIREMENT. 


As a result of the reorganization of the 
George N. Pierce Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
makers of the Pierce Great Arrow cars, 
George N. Pierce, the founder of the busi- 
ness, has retired from active participation 
in the company’s affairs. He is succeeded 
by George K. Birge as president, the other 
officers being Henry May, vice-president ; 
Charles Clifton, treasurer, and L. H. Gard- 
ner, secretary. The directors are George K. 
Birge, Henry May, Charles Clifton, W. H. 
Gardner and William B. Hoyt. With the 
exception of Mr. Pierce’s retirement and 
Mr. Hoyt’s accession to the board of di- 
rectors, this is the same organization that 
has been in control of the company during 
the past ten years, during which period Mr. 
Hoyt has acted as counsel. Mr. Pierce has 
disposed of all his holdings in the company 
to his associates in order to relieve himself 
of the cares of active business, a step 
largely brought about by the ill-health of 
Mrs. Pierce, with whom he will go south 
for the winter. There will be no change 
in the active working forces of the company 
and no change in the well-defined policy 
long adhered to by Mr. Pierce as its head. 
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INFORMATION FOR AUTO USERS 


Mascot Auto Clock.—A timepiece is one 
of the things that will probably never dis- 
appear from the dash of a car no matter 
how free the latter may become from 
other impediments, such as coils and oilers. 
It is as much of a necessity as the speedo- 
meter, and, realizing this, the Angier Com- 
pany, 735 Boylston street, Boston, Mass., 
have brought out a neat, reliable offsct 
dash clock at a price within the reach of 





MASCOT AUTO CLOCK AND MOUNTING. 


the man who can only boast the ownership 
of the lowest-priced runabout. It has been 
appropriately named the “Mascot,” and con- 
sists of an Ingersoll, 24-hour stem-wind 
and stem-setting movement in a heavy, pol- 
ished brass mounting, as shown by the ac- 
companying illustration. It sells for $4 
complete and will make an attractive or- 
nament for the dash of any car. 


Almy Spark Timers.—As will be evi- 
dent from the accompanying illustration 
of this device, it is of the platinum-contact 
type, the springs operated by the specially 
shaped cam being held at one end. It is de- 
signed to give positive and accurate timing 
on a four-cylinder engine, and by the use 





MECHANISM OF ALMY TIMER. 


of a double spring and cam the advantage 
of a wiping motion is gained at every revo- 
lution or lift of the cam wheel. This 
makes perfect electrical contact, keeps the 
contact” points clean and prevents them 
from pitting. The Almy timer consists of 
a bronze base, in which is located either 
a plain or ball-bearing, a camshaft contain- 
ing the roller to lift the springs and a set 
screw to fasten the device to the timer 


shaft. The four double sets of springs are 
also mounted on this base and are enclosed 
by a protecting cover. The bronze base 
is so arranged that the springs are fastened 
to its face by posts, the upper posts being 





SIDE VIEW ALMY TIMER. 


insulated and extending through the back 
to form terminal connections for the wires. 
The ground connection is also fastened to 
the back. The advance lever is arranged 
to set at any point of the circle and is 
located at the extreme back of the timer. 
The lower springs are also fastened by 
posts and form the ground side of the con- 
tact, only the upper springs being ad- 
justed, this being effected by merely slack- 
ing the lock nut and turning the adjusting 
screw up or down. By this means each 
cylinder of the engine can be made to fire 
at exactly the same point on the stroke. 
The Almy Timer, which is covered by a 
patent, is being manufactured and mar- 
keted by the Almy Water Tube Boiler 
Company, Providence, R. I. 


The Combat Igniter.—“To get an effi- 
cient spark from a storage battery it 
must possess volurhe (amperage) and 
pressure (voltage) sufficient to make a 
quick, hot spark,” say the makers of the 
Combat Igniter, the Commercial Battery 
Company, 204-206 Michigan street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. But there are quite a few 
other things essential in an accumulator 





COMBAT IGNITER (STORAGE BATTERY). 


for automobile ignition that will render 
satisfactory service, and, while the chem- 
ist must do his work properly, it will 
avail little on a car unless adequately 
housed. Particular attention has been 
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paid to the design of the Combat Ig- 
niters on this score, so that the makers 
guarantee the active material not to fall 
out of the grids, while their patented 
one-piece hard rubber cover prevents any 
of the liquid from getting out except 
through the vent plug for the gas, and 
then only when turned upside down. The 
central portion of this cover is so con- 
structed as to form a well, thus holding 
any liquid that may get on top of the 
cell when replenishing the electrolyte or 
in recharging. Another feature of merit 
is a detachable japanned handle which 
drops to either side and may readily 
be put on or removed, no exposed metal 
being employed where it will come in 
contact with acid fumes. The Combat 
Igniter is made in two styles, one with 
hard rubber cases ranging from 4 volt, 
10 ampere hour size up to 6 volt, 40 
ampere hour size, and in polished oak 
cases from 6 volts, 40 ampere hours to 
8 volts and 120 ampere hours. The same 
makers also markét the Combat-Mag- 
neto-Generator-Cut-Off, which consists 
of one of their Combat Igniters with a 
small generator and an automatic cut-off, 
thus comprising a complete and self-con- 
tained ignition system. 








The Telltale Tail Lamp.—Regardless 
of how thev may differ on other points, 
the automobile laws in this country are 
uniform in the requirement of a tail lamp 



























TELLTALE TAIL LAMP AND BATTERY. 


that shall light up the license number 
and show a red light to the rear. The 
law is not rigidly enforced in all lo- 
calities, but where this happens to be the 
case, the autoist who falls a victim to it 
is innocent of any wrong-doing in nine 
cases out of ten. The lamp has either 
been blown out or jogged out, and in 
any case the driver’s first intimation that 
anything has gone wrong usually comes 
too late to help him. To make such 
a state of affairs impossible, the Royal 
Battery Company, 108 Duane street, New 
York, has brought out the Royal “Tell- 
tale Taillamp,” the name of which speaks 
for itself. The lamp is electric and the 
outfit consists of a four-volt, 40-ampere 
hour storage battery, a governor and the 
Telltale bell or buzzer. Once wired up 
on @ car, the Telltale gives warning when- 
ever anything happens to extinguish the 
lamp, regardless of its cause, whether it 
be from a broken wire, burnt out fila- 
ment, run down battery or other acci- 
dent. The electric bulb furnished with 
the outfit is provided with one of the 
new metallic filaments, thus reducine the 
current consumption to a minimum, so 
that the makers guarantee 125 hours 
light on a single charge of the battery. 
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CORK INSERTS 


The Premier Motor Mfg. Co.’s Perfect Brake 


Largest brake area of any American made brake. 
Positive braking at all times. 
Easy — 


Are some of the otventaat this Cork Insert Brake gives. 


National Brake & Clutch Co., 3tucs.2soss 


- STANDARD BRAKE COMPANY, Representative, 101 West 66th st., NEW YORK 





| 
Bronze with ( Cork Inserts. Lubricated. | 


























